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CAPTAIN ROSS’S EXPEDITION. 


Ix our last Gazette we mentioned the “ return 
of Captain Ross,” and all the particulars con- 
nected with an event so interesting ; anxiously 
adding a note to intimate the extreme con- 
cern felt at our latest hour, that no certain 
intelligence had been received of his safety. 
The next day, that of our publication, dissi- 
pated every fear; and the Hull Rockingham 
newspaper, giving an account of the landing 
of our almost-despaired-of adventurers, was 
one of the most welcome provincial Journals 
which has come to London for a long while. 
To be historical, we ought to quote its account ; 
but as words are less important than facts, we 
shall venture greatly to abridge its columns, 
as well as after-publications. Suffice it to 
state, that on Friday morning, Captain Ross, 
Commander Ross, Mr. Thom the naturalist, 
and Mr. M‘Diarmid the surgeon, arrived at 
Hull in a steam-packet from Rotterdam, whi- 
ther they had been carried by the Isabella, 
Captain Humphreys—the vessel which rescued 
them from the icy world, and which, curious 
coincidence ! was the very ship in which Cap- 
tain Ross made his first voyage of discovery 
in 1818. The Mansion House, and all the 
corporate authorities, and other public bodies, 
warmly greeted the happily restored voyagers : 
a dinner was given, speeches made, and every 
testimony of gratulation on one hand, and gra- 
titude on the other, afforded. 

The next newspaper containing any account 
was the Hull Advertiser, which gave a pretty 
correct outline of the voyage. It recorded 
that Captain Ross sailed in 1829 [May], but 
mistated his object, which was not so much 
to “ determine a new passage said to exist, 
particularly, by Prince Regent’s Inlet ;” but, 
boné fide, to set himself right with the coun- 
try, and prove that what he had asserted in his 
former Narrative was right, and the opinions 
of Captain Parry, certain reviewers, and others, 
were erroneous. Every body who knows any 
thing of the matter, is aware that Captain 
Ross deeply felt that his statements were im- 
peached as ideal and too hastily formed, and 
that his sensitive mind revolted so strongly 
against the imputation, that he was resolute 
to risk fortune and life, if possible, upon the 
duty of corroborating his own views. Meeting 
8 friend in Mr. Felix Booth, he was enabled 
to put the matter to the test; and he set forth 
henordingly, placing, truly, his atu upon the 


The Advertiser proceeds to detail the cir- 
cumstances of the (we know not what to call 
1t—almost stationary) voyage of four years, 
im a way which would induce us to copy it, 
were it not that a more authentic, though less 
intelligible, narrative under the signature of 
Captain Ross himself has been communicated 
to the newspapers through the Admiralty and 
Lloyd's. 

Perhaps it will not displease our readers to 
have this letter reduced to its elements, in order 
that they may the better understand what has 








really been accomplished; what is supposed ; 
and what may be anticipated. The happy re- 
turn of our gallant countrymen has, we are 
sure, brought a more home and individual joy 
to millions of hearts than almost any circum- 
stance of a public character at any time; and 
while we hail and féte them as brothers raised 
from death, it is only necessary to science not to 
be carried away by the impulse into hypothesis 
and exaggeration. To say the simple truth, we 
do not think that this dangerous experiment can 
have added much to our knowledge. We have 
no doubt that Commander James Ross must 
have some interesting magnetic, meteorological, 
and other observations to announce; but geo- 
graphy can be but little benefitted by the per- 
ambulations in a portion of a dreary and im- 
mense region, hardly extended to a greater 
distance than from London to York. We will 
see. But to the letter. 

Having left the Thames in May 1829, Capt. 
Ross refitted in Greenland, (these are repeti- 
tions of what we have printed before, but for 
the sake of complete connexion,) and on the 
13th of August reached the beach where the 
Fury was wrecked, called Fury Beach. Next 
morning he sailed southward down Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, and in twenty-four hours made 
Cape Garry. Here commenced what was new ; 
and it consisted in running down to lat. 72° 
north, and long. 94° west, which every common 
map will shew to be a progress of no great dis- 
tance down the western side of the inlet. 
‘** Here (says the letter, after noticing that the 
course was from ten to twenty fathoms water) 
we found a considerable inlet leading to the 
westward, the examination of which occupied 
two days: at this place we were first seriously 
obstructed by ice, which was now seen to ex- 
tend from the south cape of the inlet, in a solid 
mass, round by S. and E. to E.N.E.: owing to 
this circumstance, the shallowness of the water, 
the rapidity of the tides, the tempestuous wea- 
ther, the irregularity of the coast, and the 
numerous inlets and rocks for which it is re- 
markable, our progress was no less dangerous 
than tedious ; yet we succeeded in penetrating 
below the latitude of 70° north, in longitude 92° 
west, where the land, after having carried us 
as far east as 90°, took a decided westerly direc- 
tion, while land, at the distance of forty miles 
to southward, was seen extending east and west. 
At this extreme point our progress was arrested 
on the Ist of October by an impenetrable bar- 
rier of ice. We, however, found an excellent 
wintering port, which we named Felix Har- 
bour.”’ 

Captain Ross’s letter goes on to describe the 
operations of the next year, 1830, which seems 
the more important, as it appears either to 
have forgotten the year 1831 altogether, or to 
have merged it, confusedly, into some preced- 
ing or succeeding division of time! We abridge 
as we find it. In January 1830 they establish- 
ed “ a friendly intercourse with a most inte- 
resting consociation of natives, who, being in- 
sulated by nature, had never before communi- 
cated with strangers ; from them we gradually 








obtained the important information, that we 
had already seen the continent of America ; 
that about forty miles to the S.W. there were 
two great seas, one to the west, which was di. 
vided from that to the east by a narrow strait 
or neck of land. The verification of this intel. 
ligence either way, on which our future opera- 
tions so materially depended, devolved on Com- 
mander Ross, who volunteered this service 
early in April, and, accompanied by one of the 
mates, and guided by two of the natives, pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and found that the north 
land was connected to the south by two ridges 
of high land, fifteen miles in breadth ; but, 
taking into account a chain of fresh-water lakes, 
which occupied the valleys between, the dry land 
which actually separates the two oceans is only 
five miles. This extraordinary isthmus was 
subsequently visited by myself, when Com. 
mander Ross proceeded minutely to survey the 
sea coast to the southward of the isthmus lead. 
ing to the westward, which he succeeded in 
tracing to the 99th degree, or to 150 miles 
of Cape Turnagain of Franklin, to which 
point the land, after leading him into the 
70th degree of north latitude, trended di- 
rectly. During the same journey he also sur. 
veyed thirty miles of the adjacent coast, or that 
to the north of the isthmus, which, by also 
taking a westerly direction, formed the termi- 
nation of the western sea into a gulf. The 
rest of this season was employed in tracing the 
sea-coast south of the isthmus leading to the 
eastward, which was done so as to leave no 
doubt that it joined, as the natives had pre. 
viously informed us, to Ockullee, and the land 
forming Repulse Bay. It was also determined 
that there was no passage to the westward for 
thirty miles to the northward of our position.” 

We have marked some parts of this quo. 
tation in italics, in order to induce informa- 
tion on its, to us, wnintelligible intelligence. 
A “ consociation’’ of Esquimaux is a vile 
phrase ; but let that pass. How could they, 
insulated by nature, &c. supply the “‘ import- 
ant information,” that the voyagers had-‘‘ seen 
the continent of America ?”? What, could these 
savages, whose language was ill-understood 
words and signs, instruct the inquirers in any 
important branch of science? Well, in April, 
Commander Ross set out to verify whether the 
guesses at what they tried to answer were 
right or wrong, and discovered an isthmus, not 
ill named “ extraordinary,”’ which is declared 
to ‘‘ separate the two oceans” by five miles of 
land!!! The survey to the southward of this 
isthmus is not much more satisfactory ; for by 
the best maps we have been able to consult, 
the distance from Cape Turnagain could not 
be less than 200, instead of 150 miles. 

This loose mode of trusting to and repeating 
the ignorant, and necessarily imperfect native 
answers to their inquiries, and also of affirming 
exact points, has, we confess, caused us much 
disappointment in perusing Captain Ross’s 
statement ; and, therefore, we must doubt all 
the suppositions, at the close of the passage we 
have copied, about Repulse Bay, &c. The 
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geographical question in this quarter is nearly 
as strange now as it was ten years ago. 

In the middle of November, the vessel, hav- 


ing been able to get four miles back again, was 
cut into a place of security, named ‘ Sheriffs’ 
Harbour” (not a sponging-house); and the 
“continent”? to the southward was called 
Boothia. The letter proceeds, of what date 
cannot be ascertained, A.D. 1831, as we have 
noticed, being utterly lost. 

“ The last winter was in temperature nearly 
equal to the means of what had been experi- 
enced on the four preceding voyages; but the 
winters of 1830 and 1831 set in with a violence 
hitherto beyond record ; the thermometer sunk 
to 92° below the freezing point, and the aver- 
age of the year was 10° below the preceding ; 
but, notwithstanding the severity of the sum- 
mer, we travelled across the country to the 
west sea by a chain of lakes, thirty miles north 
of the isthmus, when Commander Ross suc- 
ceeded in surveying fifty miles more of the 
coast leading to the N.W., and, by tracing the 
shore to the northward of our position, it was 
also fully proved that there could be no passage 
below the 71st degree.” 

As far as this is explained, the assertion is a 
non sequitur. We do not see the alleged 
proof ; and long to read a more comprehensive 
account of the surveys and tracing of coasts 
which are to demonstrate the fact. 

In autumn (apparently) 1832, the vessel was 
got only fourteen miles farther north; and all 
hopes of saving her vanished. But we must 
leave the vague, ill-constructed letter to the 
sense of the public. 

“ This autumn we succeeded in getting the 
vessel only fourteen miles to the northward, 
and as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, 
all hope of saving the ship was at an end, and 
put quite beyond possibility by another very 
severe winter; and having only provisions to 
last us to the Ist of June, 1833, dispositions 
were accordingly made to leave the ship in her 
present port, which (after her) was named 
Victory Harbour. Provisions and fuel being 
carried forward in the spring, we left the ship 
on the 29th of May, 1832, for Fury Beach, 
being the only chance left of saving our lives: 
owing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we 
were obliged to keep either upon or close to the 
land, making the circuit of every bay, thus in- 
creasing our distance of 200 miles by nearly 
one-half ; and it was not until the Ist of July 
that we reached the beach, completely ex- 
hausted by hunger and fatigue. A hut was 
speedily constructed, and the boats, three of 
which had been washed off the beach, but pro- 
videntially driven on shore again, were repaired 
during this month ; but the unusual heavy appear- 
ance of the ice afforded us no cheering prospect 
until the 1st of August, when in three boats we 
reached the ill-fated spot where the Fury was 
first driven on shore; and it was not until the 
Ist of September we reached Leopold South 
Island, now established to be the N.E. point 
of America, in lat. 73.56°, and lon. 90° west. 
From the summit of the lofty mountain on the 
promontory we could see Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, and Lancaster Sound, 
which presented one impenetrable mass of ice, 
just as I had seen it in 1818. Here we re- 
mained in a state of anxiety and suspense which 
may be easier imagined than described. All 
our attempts to push through were vain; at 
length, being forced by want of provisions, and 
the approach of a very severe winter, to return 
to Fury Beach, where alone there remained 
wherewith to sustain life, there we arrived on 


laborious march, having been obliged to leave 
our boats at Batty Bay. Our habitation, which 
consisted of a frame of spars, thirty-two feet 
by sixteen feet, covered with canvass, was, 
during the month of Nov. enclosed, and the 
roof covered with snow, from four to seven 
feet thick, which being saturated with water 
when the temperature was 15° below zero, im- 
mediately took the consistency of ice, and thus 
we actually became the inhabitants of an ice- 
berg during one of the most severe winters 
hitherto recorded ; our sufferings, aggravated 
by want of bedding, clothing, and animal food, 
need not be dwelt upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the 
carpenter, was the only man who perished at 
this beach ; but three others, besides one who 
had lost his foot, were reduced to the last stage 
of debility, and only thirteen of our number 
were able to carry provisions in seven journeys 
of sixty-two miles each to Batty Bay. We 
left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, carrying 
with us three sick men, who were unable to 
walk ; and in six days we reached the boats, 
where the sick daily recovered. Although the 
spring was mild, it was not until the 15th of 
August that we had any cheering prospect. A 
gale from the westward having suddenly opened 
a lane of water along shore, in two days we 
reached our former position, and from the 
mountain we had the satisfaction of seeing clear 
water almost directly across Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, which we crossed on the 17th, and took 
shelter from a storm twelve miles to the east- 
ward of Cape York. The next day, when the 
gale abated, we crossed Admiralty Inlet, and 
were detained six days on the coast by a strong 
north-east wind. On the 25th we crossed 
Navy Board Inlet, and on the following morn- 
ing, to our inexpressible joy, we descried a ship 
in the offing, becalmed, which proved to be the 
Isabella, of Hull, the same ship which I com- 
manded in 1818. At noon we reached her, 
when her enterprising commander, who had in 
vain searched for us in Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
after giving us three cheers, received us with 
every demonstration of kindness and hospitality 
which humanity could dictate.” 

Upon the whole, it seems that excursions of 
some hundred and fifty miles about the southern 
extremity of Prince Regent’s Inlet, have been 
all that could be achieved by our brave navi- 
gators. Whether that inlet communicates with 
the Fury and Hecla Straits, and Repulse and 
Hudson’s Bay, is still a mystery; whether 
there is an isthmus partition, or a chain of sea 
and islands between the two oceans, is still un- 
decided : and as for the north-east point of 
America having been determined, though likely 
enough, it could not be, under these uncer- 
tainties. There is yet two hundred miles 
toward Cape Turnagain to be made out; there 
is yet the coast between Captain Franklin and 
Captain Beechey to be ascertained ; and there 
is even a considerable portion of Regent's 
Inlet itself, on the east, to be rescued from the 
shadows of doubt, and the probability of leading 
into another sea! We believe it to be a bay. 

We have rather chosen to accompany this 
compendium with remarks, than to insert it 
drily without animadversion; because we are 
afraid that the natural exultation which every 
one feels at the almost resurrection of our long- 
enduring countrymen, may lapse into reaction 
when ungratified with commensurate scientific 
information.* Already we observe that too 


* Captain Ross sums up all that has been done, by 
saying, that it consists in ‘* The discovery of the Gulf of 
Boothia, the continent and isthmus of Boothia Felix,t 
and a vast number of islands, rivers, and lakes; the un- 





the 7th of October, after a most fatiguing and 


+t Quere, if a part of Cockburn Island?— Ed. 





rl 
much of what must be conjectural, is assumed 
and predicated to be certain. ‘“ The true 
position of the magnetic pole,” for instance, 
where it is said a British flag was planted, can 
hardly admit of demonstration. Are there 
many poles; or is there but one? Has Com. 
mander Ross ascertained ? 

But, without dwelling on these points, it may 
interest the general reader more to have a few 
farther anecdotes of the expedition, which have 
not been published. 

Having found the boats, stores, and provi. 
sions of the Fury in excellent condition, though 
every trace of the vessel was lost—having, we 
presume, been carried off by the ice—the 
voyagers were in no want of fuel and neces- 
saries ; the former being of immense con. 
sequence. When they latterly constructed their 
ice-tent, or hut, they crossed it over with ropes, 
so that the snow might be caught, and form 
their shelter from the severity of the cold. Yet 
the accommodation was so scant, that they 
were mostly obliged to sit during their long 
months of within-door winter; and at last, 
owing to the want of shoes and clothes, they 
could not move from their habitation. But 
the greatest sufferings were experienced in the 
journey of nearly three hundred miles (about 
ten miles a-day) back again to the Fury Beach. 
The poor fellows were dreadfully exhausted, 
and could only carry so short an allowance 
with them, that when they reached the pre. 
served-meat-canisters of the Fury, it was with 
the utmost difficulty Capt. Ross could restrain 
them from excess. At other times, they had 
generally an arctic fox, at least, for their Sun- 
day dinner ; and, indeed, never suffered from 
scarcity of provisions. 

The “ iceberg,” as Capt. Ross describes it in 
his letter, was humorously christened “ So- 
merset House,” as situated in the land called by 
Parry, North Somerset, and partly in compli- 
ment to the leader’s warm friend, Sir Byam 
Martin, whose Somerset-house residence sug- 
gested the synomym, in remembrance of his 
kindness. To this distinguished individual, 
Capt. Ross (we are told) wrote a letter every 
Christmas, containing a history of their pro- 
ceedings, and intended, if all had failed, to be 
enclosed in a bottle, and left with the chance of 
furnishing, at some future period, a memorial 
of their sufferings and fate. Happily the gal- 
lant captain was preserved to play the postman, 
and delivered these epistles, with his own hand, 
to the admiral on Sunday morning. In one of 
them he paints their Christmas fox (not goose) 
dinner, and tells his friend that his health is 
toasted in —— water. The Expedition carried 
out very little spirits. 

The natives, of whom they saw about a hun- 
dred, were, of course, denominated Boothians, 
from their country. They are represented as 
harmless and tractable ; and when the account 
of the Expedition is published, (which we hear 
is to be done by Murray, edited by Mr. Bar- 
row), the description of their habits, &c., and 
the philosophical observations of Commander 
Ross, must, we think, form its most attractive 
features. 

On Saturday Captain Ross reached London, 
and took the Portland Hotel for his snow- 
house. On Sunday he visited the Admiralty; 
and then went to Windsor, with Commander 
Ross, to dine with the king. On Tuesday all 





deniable establishment that the north-east point of 
America extends to the 74th —- of north jatitude; 
valuable observations of every kind, but particularly | 
the magnet ; and, to crown all, have had the honour 0 
placing the illustrious name of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign William 1V. on the true position of the mag- 
netic pole.” 
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the crew mustered at the Admiralty, and ex- 
cited much curiosity. They will be, in their 
spheres, the lions of the season ; and the offi- 
cers are already engaged to feast with the Lord 
Mayor, on his day, in November. 

What public or royal favours are likely to 
mark this memorable occasion, we cannot say. 
Captain Ross speaks in the highest terms of his 
associates ; but as the service was not official, 
but rather a private adventure, it will be diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to manage this matter so as to 
satisfy expectation.” Captain Ross has a son 
about twelve years old, a fine boy, who must 
have abandoned the hope of being other than an 
orphan, which, if another season had passed with- 
out relief, it is most likely he would have beer. 


To Captain Back’s expedition we certainly 
look for much more important geographical, if 
not also scientific information ; and we rejoice 
to observe, that the Committee to whom the 
application of the fund was intrusted, have, as 
we intimated last week, sent off a despatch to 
him, to inform him of Captain Ross’s return, 
and direct him to prosecute the ulterior re- 
searches connected with the original design. 
The messenger left on 'Puesday, and may reach 
Montreal in six or seven weeks. He has then 
to travel (and his speed must depend on the 
season) to overtake Back before he starts from 
his winter quarters about April. It is a nice 
and interesting race; and we trust it will suc- 
ceed, or that Indians in light canoes may be so 
soon after as to overtake the expedition. To 
be informed that the Great Fish River does not 
run towards Regent’s Inlet, but probably to 
Back’s River of Franklin, much farther to the 
west, would be of infinite consequence to him ; 
as, instead of pursuing a course towards Fury 
Beach, in search of Ross, he would take up the 
survey from his western point, ascertained by 
him, to Cape Turnagain, and finish the coast 
in this direction. We consider it likely that 
Back would winter near Lake Cheesadowd, 
where there are good hunting-grounds, and 
good other hunting. 

June 19.— The Expedition, in full health 
and activity, was at Norway House, Jack River, 
north end of Lake Winnepeg. It had reached 
Sault St. Marie ten days earlier than was ex- 
pected; purchased another canoe, and crossed 
Lake Superior; but lost about 300 miles by 
the delay in hiring men. The plan advised 
for Back to proceed in a light canoe from 
where the two heavy boats wintered, and find 
the best route to Thloov-ee-cho, or Great Fish 
River, to which the boats might afterwards 
come from the Athabasca. 





REVIEW OF NEW SBOOKS. 
Poems. By John Galt. 8vo. pp.104. London, 
1833. Cochrane and M‘Crone. 

THERE are some books quite out of the pale 
of criticism, and on whose merits judgment is 
mixed in many human and kindly feelings. 
Such is the case with the work now before us. 
These pages raise in our minds only one 
image; that of a man advanced in life, bowed 


Po We observe, by an advertisement, that the subscription 
- the outfit of a voyage by sea in search of Captain Ross, 
= oe delayed as to be now rendered unnecessary, is about 
vh applied to the «* relief of the shipwrecked mariners 
Who have lost their all, and remuneration of those instru- 
ry to the preservation of their lives ;” and that addi- 
Wee subscriptions are solicited to increase the fund. 
poe are not aware what the amount is, but we fear it is 

reat; as the proposal, coming in contact with the 


plan of sending out Captain Back, did not meet with very 
general encouragement. 
. The Morning Herald notices a remarkable voyage made 
into these parts so lon h 
Herrero de Maldo: 
precise, 


ago as 1598, by a Spanish captain, 
a; but the description is not very 


by disease, and harassed by embarrassments,! supplies a great deal of useful information re- 


in which a long, and industrious, and honour- 
able career ought surely not to have terminated 
--and now craving from the public, what is in- 
deed his right, a passing sympathy, and a brief 
encouragement — a little sunshine upon the 
shadow which even now falls over the grave. 
There is something mournfully affecting in 
age thus going back to the songs that were the 
delight of youth—the first steps, as it were, of 
the mind—since developed in rougher paths 
and more successful essays. The following 
poem is curiously indicative of that mystic and 
wild imaginativeness which singularly mingled 
with the quaint humour, Mr. Galt’s peculiar 
characteristic :— 


** A Reverie. 

Strange fancies will at times molest, 
Awake or when asleep ;— 

And did I dream a dream last night, 
Or did I think to weep? 

Methought the green and ed earth 
Was as a mortcloth black ; 

And all the sable skies above 
Were streak’d with flaming wrack. 

The sun shone like a coffin-plate, 
That tells who sleeps below ; 

The stars were all as silver nails 
That glitter in a row. 


The trees, in that unrighteous scene, 
Were as the hearse-plumes dread ; 

The streams ran ink—their falls were mute, 
And all the world was dead. 

Then one by one the lights were quench’d, 
And ancient night was come : 

Lone silence settled dark o'er all, 
And sound itself grew dunab. 


The glimmering phantoms of the past 
Seem’d things that were to be; 

But, like the stars, my thoughts went out, 
And light was gloom to me. 

The steadfast earth, beneath my tread 
Dissolving, passed away ; 

And through the vague, the void, and vast, 
I wander'd wild astray. 

Time was—a point dimensionless, 
Existence ceas’'d—a sigh; 

In all the boundless space around 
There was but God and I.” 


He tells an odd anecdote of forgetfulness :-— 


** The * Hermit Peter’ was printed in a kind 
of epic called ‘ The Crusade,’ which, in my Au- 
tobiography, I forgot to mention, as the com- 
position of it has long since been abandoned. 
By the way, this same omission ought to be 
noticed ; for, although the world is apt to forget 
epics, I am not aware that the authors of them 
often do; and, therefore, I consider myself 
really entitled to take precedence in this re- 
spect above Homer and Milton, especially as 
there is no proof that either of these gentlemen 
I was vain of myself before, 
for being within a hundred yards of the Falls 
of Niagara, without going to see them; but 
the total occultation in my memory of ‘ The 
Crusade’ makes me undoubtedly unique. I 
shall now be distinguished as the man who wrote 


ever forgot theirs. 


an epic poem, which even he himself forgot.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable pages in this 
They present a list 
of Mr. Galt’s various productions, upwards of 
sixty in number, many in three volumes, and 
including almost every species of literary effort 
—pamphlet, farce, novel, history, tragedy, &c. 
Surely a collection of some of the most popular 
would receive due attention: suppose, as a se- 
curity against risk, and an inducement to many 
who might not otherwise think of purchasing, 


volume are the last three. 


they were to be published by subscription. 





Excursions in New South Wales, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Van Diemen’s Land, during the 
Years 1830, 31, 32, & 33. By Lieut. Breton, 
R.N. 8vo. pp. 476. London, 1833. Bentley. 

A VERY unpretending volume, which, never- 

theless, in an excursive and amusing form, 





specting these countries; and, what we con- 
sider a still higher recommendation where the 
emigrant is concerned, obviously written with 
a pure regard to the truth, and having no 
object to serve, and consequently to warp the 
judgment of the author. Where he did not 
make personal observations, Lieut. Breton in- 
genuously refers us to the sources from which 
his statements are derived; so that altogether 
we have not seen a work, upon the subject, of 
greater probity, intelligence, and value. 

We are not inclined to discuss the points 
which affect emigration; the qualities of lands, 
the prices of provisions, the rates of wages, 
climate, convict labour, &c. &c. Suffice it to 
say, that Van Dieman’s Land is held to be in 
many respects superior to New South Wales, 
or, in more modern nomenclature, that Lieut, 
Breton prefers Tasmani to Australia. His 
reasons are fairly stated; and if he is not ab- 
solutely right himself, we are sure that he sets 
us right touching many contradictions which 
have been made public by prejudiced parties, 
or by those who had purposes to serve by en- 
couraging settlements where their interests 
prevailed. 

Our task will lie more among the miscel- 
laneous novelties and varieties which we find 
scattered through these pages; but we must, 
en passant, exhibit some of the opposition ac- 
counts to which we havealluded. On arriving 
at the Swan River, the author says :— 

* It was not a little curious to observe the 
incipient town during the first few months 
after its commencement. Tents and huts in 
every variety; goods of all descriptions scat- 
tered about in disorder; the emigrants em- 
ployed, some in cooking their provisions, and 
others in sauntering about, or landing their 
effects ; many looking very miserable, and not 
a few equally happy; different kinds of ani- 
mals, just landed, and shewing evidently how 
much they must have suffered during so long a 
voyage; such was the scene I witnessed on 
landing at the spot on which the future prin- 
cipal sea-port of Western Australia was to 
stand.” 

And he adds: “ Subsequent to writing this I 
have been informed, by one gentleman, that 
there were five hundred houses at Freemantle ; 
and, by another, that the number was very 
small ; yet both had recently been there!” 

** At the entrance of the Swan, which is 
close to Freemantle, there is a bar on which 
the depth of water does not exceed six or seven 
feet; and often, even when the wind is mo- 
derate, the passage over it is not a little ha. 
zardous. From thence to Perth the distance is 
about nine miles, and the navigation is rather 
impeded by shoals, which, in some places, ex- 
tend nearly across the river. * . ° 

‘* A mile or two above Perth there are se- 
veral islands; and the river, at this spot, was 
so shallow, that we were obliged to get out of 
our boat and drag or lift it through the mud 
for some distance; after which, we found our- 
selves again in deep water, and it soon became 
fresh. From this part of the river, to a dis- 
tance, as well as we could judge, of twenty-five 
or thirty miles ubove Perth — that is to say, as 
far as we could proceed in a boat, the scenery 
was frequently of a beautiful description, and 
the banks, in many places, were composed of a 
rich alluvial soil, covered with excellent grass. 
Unfortunately, the good soil was rarely found 
to extend more than half a mile from the river, 
and often not more than fifty or a hundred 
yards. The land, to a greater distance, may 





be capable of cultivation, but we lost sight of 
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the black mould, and observed beyond it sand 


and ironstone. In some parts, the country was 
thickly clothed with forest, but in others it had 
the appearance of a fine park, in which scarcely 
a tree was to be seen that one would think it 
necessary to destroy. It has been confidently 
asserted that the land is generally so scantily 
wooded that there are not more than two trees 
to the acre! Nothing can be more absurd ; 
for it is only here and there that such is the 
case, the country being more commonly what 
is denominated ‘ open forest,’ with spots where 
the trees are very close together.” 

Further on, after shewing that it is improvi- 
dent to carry out apprentices, Lieut. B. tells us— 

* The preceding notes are extracted from my 
journal; and I have in addition collected the 
latest intelligence in my power, touching the 
progress of the colony, but it is not of a satis- 
factory nature, Conflicting statements still 
exist, and to such a degree as almost to render 
it impossible to give any correct information 
relative to the present condition of the place. 
Several of those who formerly spoke and wrote 
of it in the highest terms of admiration, have, 
notwithstanding, gone on to New South Wales 
or Van Dieman’s Land. A writer observes, 
in a recent publication, ‘ As a proof that the 
accounts of the scarcity are false, I neither 
heard nor dreamt of any want during my stay 
there of two months; for I bought fresh butter 
at 4s. 6d. per pound; potatoes at 9d., and vege- 
tables at the same scale of price!’ How this 
can be adduced as a proof of the abundance of 
provisions (such was the case in the work al- 
luded to), I am at a loss to discover. I am 
greatly pleased to find that not a few of the 
emigrants who remained are perfectly contented 
and happy, and hope soon to hear that the co- 
lony is in a far more thriving state than is gene- 
rally supposed. Other settlements have been 
formed along the coast to the southward, but I 
know not with what success. It is a prevalent 
opinion that the seat of government ought to 
have been at King George’s Sound, where there 
is a plentiful supply of water, and good soil in 
the interior, with a safe harbour. Some persons 
have said that it is not even now too late to 
select a more eligible spot for the capital; but 
what would the colonists at Perth say to a 
change that would so depreciate their property, 
as to render it, comparatively speaking, of 
scarcely any value? Swan River is a proof 
amongst many, how cautious people in England 
ought to be in believing all that is written re- 
specting Australia, and particularly where they 
observe that inclination to hyperbole or exag- 
geration, which is so often found in the pro- 
ductions of those who purpose to describe that 
vast island. One writer says he has been in 
Switzerland, in South America, and in other 
regious, without having seen any thing equal 
to the tract of country between Swan River and 
King George’s Sound: and another makes the 
same remark in New South Wales. I cannot 
say I was able to discover the most distant re- 
semblance (if I except the descent into Ila- 
warra) between any part of New Holland that 
I have visited, and Switzerland or South Ame- 
rica. The aspect of the country is totally dif- 
ferent, so is the vegetation ; the mountains are 
mere mole-hills, compared with those of the 
other two countries; and the absence of water 
in the landscape would alone cause a material 
difference. Besides, how is it possible to form 
a comparison between the beautiful valleys of 
Switzerland—strewed as they are with cottages, 
vineyards, fields and gardens, watered by noble 
rivers, or innumerable streams that descend in 
cascades from the rocks, and diversified by mag- 


nificent lakes, which reflect every object around 
them—and the generally cheerless valleys of 
New Holland; or between the sublime moun- 
tains of the former—the summits, often the 
craggy and precipitous sides, of which are co- 
vered by eternal snow and ice—and the uni- 
formly monotonous hills (the most lofty known 
is little more than a third of the height of Mount 
Blanc) of the latter? The great plains of New 
Holland most probably resemble the Savannahs 
of America; and any farther comment on this 
part of the comparison would be superfluous ; 
nor should I have alluded to the subject except 
to guard any one in England from placing too 
implicit a confidence in the absurdities penned 
in Australia. If activity, perseverance, and 
urbanity, on the part of a governor, conduce to 
promote the prosperity of a colony, that at Swan 
River ought to succeed ; but whether it will or 
not, time alone can prove.” 

Our traveller proceeded to Sydney, and made 
extensive excursions into the interior on that 
side in many directions. Here we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

*¢ In the vicinity of Lake George, to the 
south-west of Sydney, there is land that is not 
taken ; with the disadvantage, however, of be- 
ing upwards of 150 miles inland; so that the 
expense of carriage, which is considerable, would 
annually absorb a large sum; and nothing would 
remunerate the farmer except wool and tobacco. 
By employing his own drays he could save very 
little, and perhaps nothing. Beyond the lake 
is the river Morumbidgee, which, after flowing 
some distance, falls into the Murray ; and the 
last, after a course of several hundred miles, 
empties itself into a lake near Encounter Bay. 
Much of what has been said concerning these 
two rivers is extremely difficult to comprehend; 
for instance, they are said to be navigable at 
least one thousand miles ; but if this be true, 
how is it that the boat in which a late expedi- 
tion descended them was twice stove, and fre- 
quently in great danger from sunken trees, 
rocks, and sand-banks, &c. &c.? Ifthe Mur- 
ray be really the noble stream it has been repre- 
sented to be, it appears strange that a whale- 
boat was unable to proceed on it, without en- 
countering such perils that the skiff, which was 
towing astern, was once actually sunk by com- 
ing in contact with a log! And, again, how 
are we to understand the account which repre- 
sents the lake to be from fifty to sixty miles in 
length, and thirty or forty miles in breadth, 
with a medium depth of only four feet? Would 
not even a moderate gale convert the whole of 
its waters into an expanse of breakers ? Behind 
Cape Jervis there is a tract of country bounded 
on the west by the Gulf of St. Vincent, and by 
Lake Alexandrina and the sandy space which 
separates the latter from the sea on the east. 
This tract is said, in the same account, to in- 
clude a space seventy-five miles in length, and 
fifty-five miles wide, and to occupy a surface of 
upwards of seven millions of acres, of which five 
millions consist of rich soil, whereon no scrub is 
found ; and is accessible through a level coun- 
try on the one side, and by water on the other! ! 
Now the above would comprise only 4125 square 
miles, or 2,640,000 acres! I presume, there- 
fore, that there must be some mistake. The 
lake is immediately to the eastward of Gulf St. 
Vincent, extends to the shore of Encounter Bay, 
and has no available communication with the 
sea. There is much vacant land on the banks 
of the Morumbidgee, and there are some few 
settlers, with stock-stations, at a distance of 
nearly 300 miles from Sydney.” 

In one of the “ bushes,” the author describes 





an enormous tree :— 


“ It is known by the title of the great fig, 
but it no more resembles a fig than it does an 
oak. The form of the trunk is triangular, the 
side facing the south-east being eighteen feet 
in width; that to the north nineteen feet and 
a half; and that to the west, twenty-two feet 
and a half; total, sixty feet. This measure. 
ment is rather under than above the truth, 
The trunk does not rise more than perhaps 
thirty feet before it separates into branches of 
such magnitude as to equal trees of considerable 
size. Will it be credited that the former owner 
of the farm had actually commenced felling this 
* giant of the forest?’ This was positively the 
case, and he was only prevented from fulfilling 
his intention by the remonstrance of the settlers 
around.” 

A few more selected notes of natural history, 
and anecdotes of the aborigines, &c. will amuse 
our readers. In the Straits it appears that 
poisonous snakes frequently swim about :— 

*¢ While a Newfoundland dog was amusing 
itself with swimming round the ship during a 
calm, a snake, eight or nine feet in length, ap. 
proached and bit the animal, which was imme. 
diately taken on board, but only survived a few 
hours. sé i = ” 

* At Swan River, the natives are extremely 
inimical to the Europeans, and have murdered 
several persons, besides destroying a great num- 
ber of sheep. When I was there soon after the 
formation of the settlement, we found them 
friendly and quiet, nor did I hear of a single 
act of aggression on their part; the only way 
therefore of accounting for the bad feeling 
which now exists between them and the set. 
tlers, is by supposing they must have been ill- 
used, or that some misunderstanding has taken 
place. Of their customs, not much appeared to 
be known: one, however, is singular, as it pre- 
vails on the east coast upwards of 2000 miles 
distant. They invariably destroy an individual 
of a neighbouring tribe whenever one of their 
own tribe has paid the debt of nature! This 
has been attributed to an absurd tradition, that 
Providence has decreed the final destruction or 
extinction of all the people in this part of New 
Holland; as if we have any right to suppose 
Providence capable of an act of such absolute 
supererogation as that of creating a race of 
human beings merely to destroy them. Those 
I saw were naked, and some of them painted; 
and their disfiguring themselves by thrusting a 
bone through the septum of the nose, and 
adorning their heads with feathers, is a prac- 
tice which I understand prevails along the 
whole western coast: on the eastern it is very 
common. - : ' 

** At Shoal Haven River (on the eastern 
coast) there occurred, some years since, s0 
curious an instance of superstition, that it 
may be worthy of mention. Three natives 
persuaded a convict servant to accompany 
them in search of cedar, an ornamental and 
useful wood that is found in this part of 
the country. The man, naturally expecting 
no treachery was intended, as he, in common 
with others, had been accustomed to such 
expeditions, set off with them without hesi- 
tation—for the blacks, being much better ac- 
quainted with the localities, save both time 
and trouble to those who have occasion to pene- 
trate into the ‘ bush.’ The guides, watching a 
favourable opportunity, pushed him over a pre- 
cipice, and he was killed upon the spot. One 
of them then cut out his tongue, and ate it, in 
the supposition that as he had eaten the tongue 
of a white man, he would in consequence be 
enabled to speak English! According to Marco 





Polo, the Tartars had a custom, that when a 
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stranger of good appearance happened to lodge 
with them, they used to kill him in the night, 
believing that the good qualities of the mur- 
dered person would afterwards devolve to the 
inhabitants of the house !” 

(To be continued.) 





Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1834. Tra- 
velling Sketches on the Sea-Coasts of France. 
By Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 12mo. pp. 286. 
London, Longman and Co.; Paris, Rittner 
and Goupill; Berlin, Asher. 

In former times ‘* an agreeable companion in 
a post-chaise”’ was so rare, that people about 
to travel advertised for one: now, on the con- 
trary, these agreeable companions advertise 
themselves. Among them we know none more 
agreeable than the beautiful volume before us ; 
and we only wish that we could this moment 
start with it in our hands, and visit Dieppe, 
Caen, Barfleur, Cherbourg, St. Malo, Mont- 
St.-Michael, and the other places on the French 
coast, the scenery of which, (aided by Stan- 
field’s delineations,) Mr. Ritchie has so gra- 
phically described, and many of the domestic 
usages and historical chronicles of which he 
has so entertainingly related. In going through 
the book we marked so many passages as wor- 
thy of extract, that we find we must content 
ourselves with transcribing less than a tithe of 
them. We begin with an animated, and, as we 
can testify, a faithful little picture of the putting 
to sea of a fleet of Dieppe fishing-boats. 

“ If the wind, as you enter the port, is tole- 
rably favourable for leaving it, you will pro- 
bably meet with a long line of these fishing 
craft driving out of the embouchure into the 
sea. The men lie lazily along the beams, 
dressed in red caps, blue or brown jackets, and 
little petticoats resembling loose small-clothes ; 
while their vessel is dragged along by the wo- 
men, singing in chorus, aud keeping time with 
head and foot as they perform a kind of run- 
ning march to the end of the pier. Here they 
throw the rope off their shoulders with a shrill 
shout, and stand for an instant to gaze after 
their husbands and brothers. These no sooner 
feel that they are fairly launched than they 
start from their posture of lordly ease. It is 
then their turn. They fling out their immense 
mainsail to the wind, seize the trembling helm, 
and the little vessel, apparently empty even of 
ballast, goes dancing forth upon the waves.” 

The following is an account of a religious 
absurdity of ancient days :— 

“The church of St. Jacques (at Dieppe) is 
a gloomy and venerable edifice, with a good 
deal to interest the local antiquary. This was, 
for many a day, the scene of a religious farce, 
which seems to have taken the place of the still 
more ancient mysteries. It was called the ce- 
remony of the Confrérie de la mi-Aott, and 
was performed every year on the fifteenth of 
that month. A young girl of the place—the 
prettiest and most demure, no doubt, in all 
Dieppe — sustained the character of the Holy 
Virgin, and was carried to the church, amidst 
the lamentations of the inhabitants, laid out in 
@ bier. As the procession entered the door, 
and passed along the nave, the service of the 
mass begun; and, when this was about half- 
way, something was observed to stir on the 
glory which hung suspended from the vault of 
the choir, and which now seemed agitated by 
the lofty swell of the music proclaiming to the 
worshippers the actual presence of their God. 
Two small, white, spectral forms detached 
themselves from the glory, which now swung 
free under the vault; and, as they descended 
in that dim religious light, it was seen that 
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they were angels —of pasteboard. They ho- 
vered above the tomb of the virgin, and 
straightway the virgin arose —not, alas! the 
lovely Dieppais, who was scarcely yet fledged 
for heaven, but a locum tenens like herself, a 
shadow of a shade, formed of silk and paper, 
that was carried away into the bosom of ce- 
lestial glory, and delivered into the arms of an 
old man with a white beard, the representation 
of God the Father. At this period of the mys- 
tery, the expectation of the people seemed to 
be wrought up to the very highest. A loud 
and greedy murmur ran through the crowd, 
resembling the sound by which the refined 
audience of an English theatre express their 
desire that the music should commence. At 
length, another stir took place below ; and the 
holiness of the place and of the spectacle was 
not enough to repress the genuine plaudits 
with which was hailed the appearance of a 
being whose nature we know not, but whose 
name was Grimpe-salais. Awakened from the 
dead at the intercession of the Virgin, he 
sprang to his feet, and staréd around. Then, 
as the nature of the miracle broke upon his 
senses, delivering himself up to transports of 
joy, he leaped, danced, clapped his hands, and 
finally climbed up, by the ornaments of the 
choir, till he reached the glory at the top, 
where he jumped one moment upon the shoul- 
ders of the Eternal Father, and the next 
peeped down upon the people from between his 
legs. The holy rapture of the spectators was 
unbounded. They bellowed with admiration ; 
and the ceremony concluded with shouts of 
laughter, and cries of ‘ Well done, Grimpe- 
salais!’ This singular ceremony, it is said, 
continued to be performed till the bombard- 
ment of Dieppe by the English, in 1694, when 
the machinery of the piece was burnt.”” 

There is quite as much good sense as drollery 
in Mr. Ritchie’s proposed mode of selecting a 
travelling tutor for a young man of rank or 
fortune :-— 

‘“* The way to choose is to take hold of your 
man, and set him down at your dinner-table. 
If he can satisfy his hunger without attracting 
the attention of your servants, and imbibe his 
full share of wine without getting tipsy, or 
making mouths at it— this looks well. Then 
hear him talk; and if he knows what every 
body is saying, and has some tolerable notions 
of his own on every subject, which he neither 
obtrudes nor conceals—then up with him to 
the drawing-room. If, among the ladies, he is 
neither a bear nor a puppy; if he neither 
stares at your wife, nor broods skulkingly over 
his coffee-cup; if his manner softens uncon- 
sciously ; if he speaks freely and yet delicately, 
and listens, when a woman talks, with unaf- 
fected attention, and a manly respect — he will 
almost certainly do. Then try him with the 
tongues. If he understands little of the ve- 
hicle, but much of what he has learned through 
its means — if he can cite thoughts or passages 
without remembering books or pages; if he 
has a taste and a feeling for classical beauty ; 
if he remembers, with youthful delight, the 
time when antiquity opened a new existence to 
his soul, and is able to separate that era from 
the one in which he was flogged by Dr. Parr ; 
if, in fine, he looks upon travelling as a luxury 
for the heart and mind, rather than as a task 
for the memory—that is your man !” 

We fear the following character is but too 
faithful :— 

“‘ Taking leave of the venerable abbey (of 
Fécamp), we strolled down to the port; and, 
while passing through one of the narrow 
streets, our eyes were greeted with these well- 
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known English words on one of the houses: 
* Boarding School for Young Ladies.’ We had 
more than half a mind to go in—nay, one hand 
was actually on the knocker—but we hesitated ; 
we remembered that the people, although of 
our own country, were English, and so we 
passed on. Suppose we had gone in. Suppose 
we had said, ‘ I am an Englishman —I could 
not deny myself the pleasure of speaking and. 
hearing a few words in my own language as I 
passed by —how do you do ?—how do you like 
Fécamp ?—do you regret England ?— are you 
happy ?— good bye — God bless you !’— where 
would have been the harm? Why should they 
have been surprised? Why should they have 
looked (as they would have looked) surly, or 
distant, or displeased? Good heaven! what 
an agreeable world we might make this to one 
another if we chose !” 

The booksellers of England and France are 
thus contrasted ;—Mr. Ritchie has been speak 
ing of M. Chapelle, an intelligent bookseller at 
Havre :— 

“ In England, if you inquire for a book, the 
master, the shopman, or even the apprentice is, 
generally speaking, well acquainted with its 
title, size, and price, or possesses the means of 
ascertaining what is requisite in an instant. 
If it is included in his stock, he can lay his 
hand upon it at once; and, if not, he can tell 
you the precise day and hour when it shall be 
sent to you. All this is admirable: but if the 
inquirer demands, further, what is the nature 
and literary value of the book,— what are the 
adversaries or adherents of the theory it con- 
tains, -— what is the best course of study to be 
pursued on the subject, — he will find, in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, that he is addressing 
himself to a tradesman whose article of barter 
is not the literature, but the paper, print, and 
binding of the book. In France, on the con- 
trary, the bookseller, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, either is, or affects to be, a literary 
man. He has not the book in question, it is 
true, nor does he know where to get it, nor, if 
he has it, can he readily discover where, nor, 
if uncertain, is he disposed, at the moment you 
speak to him, to take the trouble of searching. 
He cannot name the price, nor the size, nor 
the printer, nor the publisher — but then he is 
a literary man. That there are booksellers, 
both in France and England, who, like M. 
Chapelle, are both men of business and literary 
men, we, of course, know very well; but this 
is their relative character en masse. Every 
thing, however, is on the movement. In Eng- 
land the booksellers, partaking insensibly of 
the spirit of the age, are daily becoming better 
informed; while in France the general tide of 
knowledge has almost reached their standard, 
and the booksellers, less literary (since all 
things go by comparison), are mere men of 
business.”’ 

We would willingly quote ** The Black Chap- 
ter,” but it is too long for our purpose. We 
proceed to a very lively passage :— 

‘* The mode of describing a beauty is now 
reduced to a system; and we do not see why 
rules should not be laid down as accurate as 
those of any other science. The comparative 
mode, for instance, may be divided into three, 
embracing the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdom. In the first, which is the 
richest, we catalogue our mistress’s charms as 
if we were making out a jeweller’s bill, 
namely, 1. A pair of diamond eyes; 2. One 
thick and one thin ruby or coral lip; 3. A 
double row of pearl teeth; 4. A quantity of 
golden hair; 5. A complete set of silver tones. 
In the vegetable fashion, the complexion is of 
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roses and lillies; the eyes are violets or sloes ; 
the hair chestnut; the lips carnations; the 
teeth snow-drops. In the animal, or zoolo- 
gical style, our mistress’s hair becomes an 
eagle’s or a raven’s plume; her eyes are those 
of the dove or the antelope; and her teeth a 
flock of sheep.” 

The history of Monsieur Cabieux, though 
perhaps somewhat long for a miscellaneous 
work, is full of interest; the discovery of 
Prince William, son of Henry I. is well told; 
and the description of the extraordinary and 
celebrated fortress of Mont-Saint-Michael is 
admirable. But we have more than reached 
our limits, and must refer our readers to the 
volume; in which, as we have already inti- 
mated, they will find much that will delight 
them. Of the plates, notice is taken in another 
part of our publication. 





Tom Cringle’s Log. 2 vols. 12mo. Edin- 
burgh, 1833, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 
Tuts is a book of great and original power, 
and of an interest as varied as its chapters. 
It is the work of a person of fervid imagina- 
tion ; yet possesses all the charms of an auto- 
biography, as its pictures are evidently co- 
pied from life and nature. Nothing can be 
more graphic than some of its details — they 
bear all the impress of reality, of that un- 
definable something, which fancy, however 
strongly it may attempt to imitate, cannot 
succeed in reaching; and in power of delinea- 
ting the deeper as well as the finer workings of 
the human spirit, few of our contemporaries 
equal the anonymous author of Tom Cringle. 
Would, however, we could say that his Log is 
free from blemishes !—it is not so. Yet, although 
these are not of a kind greatly to impair our 
pleasure in the perusal of the narrative, they 


are such as should have been avoided, and could | 


easily have been so; for half-a-dozen rather 
broad allusions and coarsenesses of expression 
fined down, and half-a-dozen pages of senti- 
mental soliloquising omitted, are all that at 
present strike us as wanting to render it one 
of the most delightful cempanions, either for 
the voyage, the garden saunter, or the chimney 
corner. 

Most of our readers are aware that Jom 
Cringle’s Log has, for the last year or two, 
been appearing piecemeal in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, where the interest it excited has been 
such as to induce its publication in a separate 
form. The portions first given of it were short 
and fragmentary, yet full of that wild adventure 
and graphic power which form the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the latter and 
more elaborate chapters. They were evidently 
feathers thrown up into the air, to see how the 
wind of popular favour was likely to blow ; and 
finding that they had caught the current, and 
were buoyantly floated along on it, the author 
buckled himself more strenuously to his task, 
and, month after month, poured out his hoard- 
ed treasures of sea-adventure, until, in their 
now collected form, they swell out into two 
handsome duodecimos. 

In their present shape we are happy to 
observe that the arrangement has been much 
improved. Tom’s early Log, after being taken 
a mere boy from home to commence a seafaring 
life, which in the Magazine was introduced in 
the form of a dialogue between the writer and 
his friend Aaron Bang—a wheel within a 
wheel—towards the end of his Journal, has 
been properly transposed to the commencement 
of the book, where, in point of time, it ought 


to stand; and saves us from the circumlocutions 


and interruptions which formerly broke the 
interesting clue of its narrative. 

Passing over the parting of Tom and his 
mother, and the well-described breaking up of 
the thousand Lilliputian threads that tie the 
heart to home, we come to an admirably de- 
scribed voyage in a fog through the North Sea, 
with its fisher-boats with their constantly 
tinkling bells, and the marines with their shag 
jackets, shirts of stocking-net, fear-naught 
trousers, and long greasy liguoured boots, 
gliding past in the half-darkness, like the phan- 
tasmagoria of a dream. The scenes of military 
adventure at Cuxhaven and Hamburgh are 
spirit-stirring in the extreme, as well as the 
share taken in them by our hero; but these, as 
well as the finely contrasting sketches of the 
blumin gartens of the Hamburghers, and of the 
persons of the fair ladies with whom Tom was, 
in the morning of sack and pillage, thrown 
into company, must be passed over, to bring us 
at once upon a quotation more characteristic 
of his pages. It is the capture of a pirate :— 

‘¢ A line-of-battle ship led—and two frigates 
and three sloops of our class were stationed on 
the outskirts of the fleet, whipping them in, as 
it were. We made Madeira in fourteen days, 
looked in, but did not anchor; superb island— 
magnificent mountains — white town —and all 





very fine, but nothing particular happened for 
three weeks. One fine evening, (we had by 
this time progressed into the trades, and were 
| within three hundred miles of Barbadoes, ) the 
sun had set bright and clear, after a most beau- 
| tiful day, and we were bowling along right 
| before it, rolling like the very devil; but there 
was no moon, and although the stars sparkled 
brilliantly, yet it was dark, and as we were the 
sternmost of the men-of-war, we had the task 
of whipping in the sluggards. It was my 
watch on deck. A gun from the commodore, 
who shewed a number of lights. * What is 
that, Mr. Kennedy ?’ said the captain to the 
old gunner. ‘ The commodore has made the 
night-signal for the sternmost ships to make 
more sail and close, sir.’ We repeated the 
signal—and stood on hailing the dullest of the 
merchantmen in our neighbourhood to make 
more sail, aud firing a musket-shot now and 
then over the more distant of them. By-and- 
by we saw a large West Indiaman suddenly 
haul her wind, and stand across our bows. 
‘Forward there!’ sung out Mr. Splinter, 
* stand by to fire a shot at that fellow from the 
boat-gun if he does not bear up. What can he 
be after? Serjeant Armstrong,’—to a marine, 
who was standing close by him in the waist— 
* get a musket, and fire over him.’ It was 
done, and the ship immediately bore up on her 
course again ; we now ranged alongside of him 
on his larboard quarter. ‘ Ho, the ship, ahoy!’ 
* Hillo!’ was the reply. ‘ Make more sail, sir, 
and run into the body of the fleet, or I shall 
fire into you; why don’t you, sir, keep in the 
wake of the commodore ?? Noanswer. *‘ What 
meant you by hauling your wind, just now, 
sir?’ * Yesh, yesh,’ at length responded a 
voice from the merchantman. ‘ Something 
wrong here,’ said Mr. Splinter. ‘ Back your 
maintopsail, sir, and hoist a light at the peak ; 
I shall send a boat on board of you. Boat- 
swain’s mate, pipe away the crew of the jolly- 
boat.” We also hove to, and were in the act of 
lowering down the boat, when the officer rattled 
out. * Keep all fast, with the boat; I can’t 
comprehend that chap’s matcenvres for the 
soul of me. He has not hove to.” Once more 
we were within pistol-shot of him. ‘* Why 


don’t you heave to, sir?’ All silent. Presently 
we could perceive a confusion and noise of 
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struggling on board, and angry voices, as if 
people were trying to force their way up the 
hatchways from below ; and a heavy thumping 
on the deck, and a creaking of the blocks, and 
rattling of the cordage, while the main-yard 
was first braced one way, and then another, as 
if two parties were striving for the mastery, 
At length a voice hailed distinctly—‘ We are 
captured by a A sudden sharp cry, and 
a splash overboard, told of some fearful deed, 
‘ We are taken by a privateer or pirate,” sung 
out another voice. This was followed by a 
heavy crunching blow, as when the spike ofa 
butcher’s axe is driven through a bullock’s 
forehead deep into the brain. By this time all 
hands had been called, and the word had been 
passed to clear away two of the foremost car. 
ronades on the starboard side, and to load them 
with grape. ‘ On board there—get below, all 
you of the English crew, as I shall fire with 
grape,’ sung out the captain. The hint was 
now taken. The ship at length came to. the 
wind: we rounded to, under her lee—and an 
armed boat, with Mr. Treenail, and myself, 
and sixteen men with cutlasses, went on board, 
We jumped on deck, and at the gangway, Mr. 
Treenail stumbled, and fell over the dead body 
of a man: no doubt the one who had hailed 
last, with his scull cloven to the eyes, anda 
broken cutlass-blade sticking in the gash. We 
were immediately accosted by the mate, who 
was lashed down to a ring-bolt close by the 
bits, with his hands tied at the wrists by sharp 
cords, so tightly that the blood was spouting 
from beneath his nails. ‘ We have been sur- 
prised by a privateer schooner, sir; the lieute- 
nant of her, and twelve men, are now in the 
cabin.’ * Where are the rest of the crew?’ 
‘ All secured in the forecastle, except the second 
mate and boatswain, the men who hailed you 
just now; the last was knocked on the head, 
and the former was stabbed and thrown over. 
board.’ We immediately released the men, 
eighteen in number, and armed them with 
boarding-pikes. * What vessel is that astern 
of us?’ said Treenail to the mate. Before he 
could answer, a shot from the brig fired at the 
privateer shewed she was broad awake. Next 
moment Captain Deadeye hailed. ‘ Have you 
mastered the prize-crew, Mr. Treenail?’ ‘Ay, 
ay, sir.’ * Then keep your course, and keep 
two lights hoisted at your mizen-peak during 
the night, and blue Peter at the maintopsail 
yard-arm when the day breaks; I shall haul 
my wind after the suspicious sail in your wake. 
Another shot, and another, from the brig— 
the time between each flash and the report 
increasing with the distance. By this the lieu- 
tenant had descended to the cabin, followed by 
his people, while the merchant-crew once more 
took charge of the ship, crowding sail into the 
body of the fleet. I followed him close, pistol 
and cutlass in hand, and I shall never forget 
the scene that presented itself when I entered. 
The cabin was that of a vessel of five hundred 
tons, elegantly fitted up; the panels filled with 
crimson cloth, edged with gold mouldings, with 
superb damask hangings before the stern will 
dows and the side berths, and brilliantly light- 
ed up by two large swinging lamps hung from 
the deck above, which were reflected from, and 
multiplied in, several plate glass mirrors in the 
panels. In the recess, which in cold weather 
had been occupied by the stove, now stood a 
splendid grand piano, the silk in the open work 
above the keys corresponding with the crimson 
cloth of the panels. It was open; a Leghorn 
bonnet with a green veil, a parasol, and two 
long white gloves, as if recently pulled off, lay 








on it, with the very mould of the hands in 
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them. The rudder-case was particularly beau- 
tiful; it was a richly carved and gilded palm. 
tree, the stem painted white, and interlaced 
with golden fretwork, like the lozenges of a 
pine-apple, while the leaves spread up and 
abroad on the roof. The table was laid for 
supper, with cold meat, and wine, and a pro- 
fusion of silver things, all sparkling brightly ; 
but it was in great disorder, wine spilt, and 
glasses broken, and dishes with meat upset, and 
knives, and forks, and spoons, scattered all 
about. She was evidently one of those London 
West Indiamen, on board of which I knew 
there was much splendour and great comfort. 
But, alas! the hand of lawless violence had 
been there. The captain lay across the table, 
with his head hanging over the side of it next 
to us, and unable to help himself, with his 
hands tied behind his back, and a gag in his 
mouth ; his face purple from the blood running 
to his head, and the white of his eyes turned 
up, while his loud stertorous breathing but too 
clearly indicated the rupture of a vessel on the 
brain. He was a stout portly man; and al- 
though we released him on the instant, and had 
him bled, and threw water on his face, and did 
all we could for him, he never spoke afterwards, 
and died in half an hour. Four gentlemanly. 
looking men were sitting at table, lashed to 
their chairs, pale and trembling; while six of 
the most ruffian-looking scoundrels I ever be- 
held, stood ou the opposite side of the table in 
a row fronting us, with the light from the 
lamps shining full on them. Three of them 
were small, but very square mulattoes; one 
was a South American Indian, with the square 
high-boned visage, and long, lank, black, glossy 
hair of his cast. These four had no clothing 
besides their trousers, and stood with their 
arms folded, in all the calmness of desperate 
men, caught in the very fact of some horrible 
atrocity, which they knew shut out all hope of 
mercy. The two others were white French- 
men,—tall, bushy-whiskered, sallow despera- 
does; but still, wonderful to relate, with, if 
I may so speak, the manners of gentlemen. 
One of them squinted, and had a hare-lip, 
which gave him a horrible expression. They 
were dressed in white trousers and shirts, yel- 
low silk sashes round their waists, and a sort 
of blue uniform jackets, blue Gascon caps, with 
the peaks, from each of which depended a large 
bullion tassel, hanging down on one side of 
their heads. The whole party had apparently 
made up. their minds that resistance was vain, 
for their pistols and cutlasses, some of them 
bloody, had all been laid on the table, with the 
buts and handles towards us, contrasting hor- 
tibly with the glittering equipage of steel, and 
crystal, and silver things, on the snow-white 
damask table-cloth. They were immediately 
seized and ironed, to which they submitted in 
silence. We next released the passengers, and 
were overpowered with thanks, one dancing, 
one crying, one laughing, and another praying. 
But, merciful Heaven! what an object met 
our eyes! Drawing aside the curtain that 
concealed a sofa, fitted into a recess, there lay, 
more dead than alive, a tall and most beautiful 
girl, her head resting on her left arm, her 
clothes disordered and torn, blood on her bosom, 
and foam on her mouth, with her long dark 
hair loose and dishevelled, and covering the 
upper part of her deadly pale face, through 
which her wild sparkling black eyes, protruding 
from their sockets, glanced and glared with the 
fire of a maniac’s, while her blue lips kept gib- 
bering an incoherent prayer one moment, and 
the next imploring mercy, as if she had still 
been in the bands of those who kuew not the 


name; and anon, a low hysterical laugh made 
our very blood freeze in our bosoms, which 
soon ended in a long dismal yell, as she rolled 
off the couch upon the hard deck, and lay in a 
dead faint. Alas the day! a maniac she was 
from that hour. She was the only daughter of 
the murdered master of the ship, and never 
awoke, in her unclouded reason, to the fearful 
consciousness of her own dishonour and her 
parent’s death. The Torch captured the 
schooner, and we left the privateer’s men at 
Barbadoes to meet their reward; and several of 
the merchant sailors were turned over to the 
guardship, to prove the facts in the first in- 
stance, and to serve his majesty as impressed 
men in the second,—but scrimp measure of 
justice to the poor ship’s crew.” 

Having had a sea-fight, now for a short scene 
after one :— 

‘** IT was the mate of the watch; and, as day 
dawned, I had amused myself with other youn- 
kers over the side, examining the shot-holes 
and other injuries sustained from the fire of 
the frigate, and contrasting the clean, sharp, 
well-defined apertures, made by the 24-pound 
shot from the long guns, with the bruised and 
splintered ones from the 32-pound carronades ; 
but the men had begun to wash down the 
decks, and the first gush of clotted blood and 
water from the scuppers fairly turned me sick. 
I turned away, when Mr. Kennedy, our gun- 
ner, a good steady old Scotchman, with whom 
I was a bit of a favourite, came up to me— 
* Mr. Cringle, the captain has sent for you; 
poor Mr. Johnstone is fast going—he wants to 
see you.” I knew my young messmate had 
been wounded, for I had seen him carried 
below after the frigate’s second broadside; but 
the excitement of a boy, who had seldom 
| smelled powder fired in anger before, had kept 
|me on deck the whole night, and it never once 
/occurred to me to ask for him, until the old 
gunner spoke. I hastened down to our small 
confined berth, where I saw a sight that quick. 
ly brought me to myself. Poor Johnstone was 
indeed going; a grape-shot had struck him, 
and torn his belly open. There he lay in his 
bloody hammock on the deck, pale and motion- 
less as if he had already departed, except a 
slight twitching at the corners of his mouth, 
and a convulsive contraction and distension of 
his nostrils. His brown ringlets still clustered 
over his marble forehead, but they were 
drenched in the cold sweat of death. The 
surgeon could do nothing for him, and had left 
him; but our old captain—bless him for it— 





to find him so employed—had knelt by his side, 
and, whilst he read from the Prayer-book one 
of those beautiful petitions in our church ser- 
vice to Almighty God, for mercy to the passing 
soul of one so young, and so early cut off, the 
tears trickled down the old man’s cheeks, and 
filled the furrows worn in them by the washing 
up of a many a salt spray. On the other side 
of his narrow bed, fomenting the rigid muscles 
of his neck and chest, sat Misthress Connolly, 
one of three women on buard—a ‘rough enough 
creature, Heaven knows! in common weather; 
but her stifled sobs shewed that the mournful 
sight had stirred up all the woman within her. 
She had opened the bosom of the poor boy’s 
shirt, and untying the riband that fastened a 
small gold crucifix round his neck, she placed 
it in his cold hand. The young midshipman 
was of a respectable family in Limerick, her 
native place, and a Catholic—another strand of 
the cord that bound her to him. When the 
captain finished reading, he bent over the de- 
parted youth and kissed his cheek. ‘ Your 





I little expected, from his usual crusty bearing, | ; 


young messmate just now desired to see you 
Mr. Cringle; but it is too late, he is insensible 
and dying,’ Whilst he spoke, a strong shiver 
passed through the boy’s frame, his face became 
slightly convulsed —and all was over! The 
captain rose, and Conolly, with a delicacy of 
| feeling which many might not have looked for 
in her situation, spread one of our clean mess 
| table-cloths over the body. ‘ And is it really 
| gone you are, my poor dear boy !’ forgetting 
all difference of rank in the fulness of her heart. 
| Whowill tell this to your mother? and nobody 
|here to wake you but ould Kate Connolly, and 
|no time will they be giving me, nor whisky— 
| Ochon! ochon !’” 

The interest excited by the perusal of Tom 
Cringle’s Log is of three great varieties. First, 
that which flows from the delicate sketching of 
his pencil, such as the description of the three 
daughters of the rich burgher of Hamburgh, 
with their long fair hair, blue eyes, and simple 
feminine deportment ; that of the daughter of 
the captain of the merchantman, who was 
found behind a cloak on the sofa of the cabin, 
in vacant and speechless frenzy, with her black 
dishevelled tresses and wild aimless eyes, her 
straw bonnet with its green gauze veil, and 
her parasol hanging on a peg above her; or 
Maria, the child of Don Ricardo, dying away, 
tint by tint, like a summer evening, with her 
mystic death and watery burial. 

Secondly, that which he creates by his de- 
lineation of sea scenes, of which, as a painter, 
he rivals Smollett himself; and, with the 
naiveté of Chamier and Maryatt, has far more 
than the truth of Cooper. Witness his sea- 
fights, that with the privateer, that with the 
pirate, and, beyond either, that with the slaver, 
and his delineations of Aaron Bang, Tree- 
nail, Deadeye, and Peter Mangrove. And, 
thirdly, from his views of West Indian scenery, 
society, and peculiarities. Probably the chief 
value of these volumes lies here,—certainly 
their principal originality does. Nothing can 
exceed in an interest engrossing though occa- 
sionally repulsive, the pictures of Jamaica and 
Cuba, with their planters and their negroes— 
their monstrous ideas of morality—their luxu- 
rious habits, united with inherent coarseness 
of perception and bluntness of feelings and 
manner—their tornadoes, and waterspouts, and 
thunder-storms, and hurricanes—their great 
palms, and luscious guavas, and chameleons, 
and lizards, and venomous serpents. 

These we propose to illustrate by some con- 
cluding quotations. 











The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. 
Watts. London, 1834. Longman and Co. 

THE literary character of the present volume 
is inferior to its predecessors. The poems 
do not average more than respectability, and 
respectability is, as Galt quaintly observes, ‘‘ the 
zero of poetry.” The tales are better; there 
is one very charming story sweetly and sim- 
ply told, called ‘“* Mary Hamilton,” by a niece 
of Miss Austen’s—a picturesque romance of 
the Crusades, ‘“* The Old Man of the Moun- 
tains’—and one by the author of “ The Col- 
legians,” which we like so much that we shall 
quote the conclusion. We must premise that 
the Raven’s Nest is a fortress besieged by Lord 
Kildare, whose son is, however, in love with 
the daughter of their foe, the Geraldine. Sir 
Ulick has contrived, by means ofa little skiff, to 
visit the maiden, alike unknown to friend or 
foe. 
“ One night as she sat in her window, look- 
ing out with the keenest anxiety for the little 
wicker skiff, she observed, with a thrill of 
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eagerness and delight, some dark object gliding 
close beneath the cliffs upon the opposite shore. 
The unclouded brightness of the moon, how- 
ever, prevented the approach of the boat; and 
her suspense had reached a painful height, 
before the sky grew dark. At length a friend- 
ly cloud extended its veil beneath the face of 
the unwelcome satellite; and in a few minutes 
the plash of oars, scarce louder than the ripple 
of the wavelets against the rock, gave token to 
the watchful ear of Margaret of the arrival of 
the long-expected knight. A figure ascends 
the rock ; the lattice is unbarred ; there is suf- 
ficient light to peruse the form and features of 
the stranger. It is not Sir Ulick ; but Thomas 
Butler, the fidus Achates, and only confidant 
of the youthful knight. ‘ What, Thomas, is it 
thou? Where is thy lord?’ ‘ Ah, lady, it is 
all over with Sir Ulick !’ * How sayest thou 2’ 
* He is taken, lady, by the Lord Deputy’s ser- 
vants, and stands condemned in the article of 
treason.’ These dreadful tidings, acting on 
spirits already depressed by a sudden disap- 
pointment, proved too much for Margaret’s 
strength, and she fainted away in the window. 
On reviving, she obtained from Thomas a full 
detail of the circumstances which had occurred 
to Sir Ulick since his last appearance at the 
island, and the cause in which they had their 
origin. About a week before, the Lord De- 
puty was sitting at evening in his tent, when a 
scout arrived to solicit a private audience. It 
was granted ; and the man averred that he had 
discovered the existence of a treasonable com- 
munication between the inhabitants of theisland 
and the shore. In his indignation at this 
announcement, Kildare made a vow, that the 
wretch, whoever he was, should be cast alive 
into the Raven’s Nest; and appointed a party 
to watch on the following night on the shore 
beside the cliffs for the return of the traitor 
from the rock. Having given the men strict 
injunctions to bring the villain bound before 
him, the instant he should be apprehended, he 
ordered a torch to be lighted in his tent, and 
remained up to await the issue. Towards 
morning, footsteps were heard approaching the 
entrance to the tent. The sentinel challenged, 
and admitted the party. The astonishment of 
Kildare may be conceived, when, in the fettered 
and detected traitor, against whom he had been 
fostering his liveliest wrath, he beheld his gal- 
lant son, the gay and heroic Ulick! The latter 
did not deny that he had made several nightly 
visits to the island; but denied, with scorn, 
the imputation of treasonable designs, although 
he refused to give any account of what his real 
motives were. After long endeavouring, no 
less by menace than entreaty, to induce him to 
reveal the truth, the Lord Deputy addressed 
him, with a kindness which affected him more 
than his severity. ‘ I believe thee, Ulick,’ he 
said; ‘ I am sure thou art no traitor. Never- 
theless, thy father must not be thy judge. Go, 
plead thy cause before the Lords of Council, 
and see if they will yield thee as ready a credit. 
I fear thou wilt find it otherwise; but thou 
hast thyself to blame.’ A court was formed in 
the course of a few days, consisting of Kildare 
himself, as president, and a few of the Council, 
who were summoned for the purpose. The 
facts proved before them were those already 
stated ; and Sir Ulick persisted in maintaining 
the same silence with respect to his designs or 
motives, as he had done before his father. It 
seemed impossible, under such circumstances, 
to acquit him; and having received the verdict 
of the court, the Lord Deputy gave orders for 
the fulfilment of his dreadful vow. On the 





night after his sentence, his attendant, Thomas 





Butler, obtained permission to visit him in his 
dungeon ; and received a hint from Kildare, as 
he granted it, that he would not fare the worse 
for drawing his master’s secret from him. 
Ulick, however, was inflexible. Fearing the 
danger to Margaret’s life, no less than to her 
reputation, he maintained his resolution of 
suffering the sentence to be executed, without 
further question. ‘ The Lords of Council,’ 
he said, ‘ were as well aware of his services 
to the king’s government as he could make 
them; and if those services were not sufficient 
to procure him credit in so slight a matter, 
he would take no further pains to earn it.’ 
Disappointed and alarmed, on the eve of the 
morning appointed for the execution, Thomas 
Butler, at the hazard of his life, determined to 
seek the lady Margaret herself, and acquaint 
her with what had occurred. The daughter of 
Geraldine did not hesitate long about the course 
she should pursue. Wrapping a man’s cloak 
around her figure, with the hood (for in those 
days, fair reader, the gentlemen wore hoods) 
over her head, she descended from the window, 
and succeeded in reaching the boat. A few 
minutes’ rapid rowing brought them to the 
shore. It was already within an hour of dawn, 
and the sentence was to be completed before 
sunrise. Having made fast the currach in a 
secret place, they proceeded amongst crag and 
copse in the direction of the Raven’s Nest. The 
dismal chasm was screened by a group of alder 
and brushwood, which concealed it from the 
view, until the passenger approached its very 
brink. As they came within view of the place, 
the sight of gleaming spears and yellow uni- 
forms amongst the trees made the heart of 
Margaret sink with apprehension. ‘* Run on 
before, good Thomas,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ delay 
their horrid purpose but a moment. Say one 
approaches who can give information of the 
whole.’ The fetters, designed no more to be 
unbound, were already fastened on the wrists 
and ancles of the young soldier, when his ser- 
vant arrived, scarce able to speak for weariness, 
to stay the execution. He had discovered, he 
said, the whole conspiracy, and there was a wit- 
ness coming on who could reveal the object and 
the motive of the traitors, for there were more 
than one. At the same instant Margaret ap- 
peared, close wrapt in her cloak, to confirm the 
statement of Butler. At the request of the 
latter the execution was delayed, while a cou- 
rier was despatched to the Lord Deputy with 
intelligence of the interruption that had taken 
place. In a few minutes he returned, bringing 
a summons to the whole party to appear before 
the Lords of Council. They complied without 
delay, none being more perplexed than Sir Ulick 
himself at the meaning of this strange announce- 
ment. On arriving in the camp, the unknown 
informant entreated to be heard in private by 
the council. The request was granted; and 
Margaret, still closely veiled, was conducted to 
the hall in which the judges sat. On being 
commanded to uncover her head, she replied :— 
* My lords, I trust the tale I have to tell may 
not require that I should make known the per- 
son of the teller. My Lord Deputy, to you the 
drift of my story must have the nearest concern. 
When you bade the Geraldine to your court of 
Dublin, he was accompanied by an only daugh- 
ter, Margaret, whom your son Ulick saw and 
loved. He was not without confessing his af- 
fection, and I am well assured that it was not 
unanswered. On the very evening, my Lord 
Deputy, before that most unhappy affray, which 
led to your disunion, and to the dissolution of 
our—ot Sir Ulick’s hopes, a mutual avowal had 


been made, and a mutual pledge of faith (mo- 








————————————) 
destly, my lords), exchanged, always under fa- 
vour of our—of the noble parents of the twain. 
My lords, I have it under proof, that the visits 
of Sir Ulick were made to the Lady Margaret 
—that to no other individual of the castle were 
they known, and that no weightier converse 
ever passed between them, than such silly 
thoughts of youthful affection as may not be 
repeated before grave and reverend ears like 
those to which I speak.’ ‘ And what may be 
thy proof, stranger?’ said the Lord Deputy, 
with a tenderness of voice which shewed the 
anxiety her tale excited in his mind. ‘ The 
word of Margaret Fitzgerald,’ replied the wit. 
ness, as she dropped the mantle from her shoul. 
ders. The apparition of the Geraldine’s daugh. 
ter in the council chamber gave a wonderful 
turn to the proceedings. Kildare was the first 
to speak. Hearose from his seat, and approach. 
ing the spot where the spirited young maiden 
stood, took her hand with kindness and affec. 
tion. ‘In truth, sweet kinswoman,’ he said, 
‘ thou hast staked a sufficient testimony. And 
to be sure that it be so with all as it is with 
Kildare, I promise thee to back it with my 
sword ; and it shall go hard but thy honest. 
hearted speech shall save the Geraldine his lands 
and towers to boot. My lords, I think I see by 
your countenances that you deem the lady’s tale 
atruth. Then summon Ulick hither, and let 
a flag of truce be sent to the Geraldine, to let 
him know that his child is in safe keeping. The 
Raven’s Nest hastaught me what he feels.’ The 
chroniclers of New Auburn conclude their story 
by relating that the promise of the Lord Deputy 
was fulfilled—that the affection of the heroic 
pair received the sanction of their parents—and 
that whenever afterwards, in their wedded life, 
a cloud seemed gathering at their castle hearth, 
the recollection of the Raven’s Nest was certain 
to bring sunshine to the hearts of both.” _ 

We are warm admirers of Mary Howitt’s 
writings in general; but we think that in one 
of her contributions this year she has carried 
simplicity to an excess that borders on silliness, 
not to say profanity: it is a translation from 
the German. A child has been accustomed to 
play in a grove where there is an image of the 
Virgin and Saviour, and he thus addresses 
them :— 

** Again the boy was playing ; 
And earnestly said he, 


* Oh, beautiful child Jesus, 
Come down and play with me. 


* I will find thee flowers the fairest, 
And weave for thee a crown, _ 
I will get thee ripe red strawberries, 
If thou wilt but come down !’” 
He dies soon after :— 


** And thus he spoke in dying : 
* Oh, mother dear, [ see 
The beautiful child Jesus 
A-coming down to me! 


« And in his hand he beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 

And red and juicy strawberries: 
Dear mother, let me go!” 


Now, in the first place, a Christian child would 
early have been taught too much reverence for 
his Saviour to think of him asa playmate; and, 
secondly, on all sacred subjects we object to 
what is obviously exposed to ridicule. We 
would give no handle to the scoffer. The hawk- 
ing song, by the same writer, is very spirited ; 
and there are some sweet verses by Mr. Hol- 
lings. 








Catiline; an Historical Tragedy, in Three 
Acts. By the Author of the “ Indian Mer- 
chant,” &c. pp. 39. London, 1833. Moore. 

AFTER the “ Catilines” that have been done, 

and even if there never had been an attempt 

on the subject before, we must have said, that 
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the only poetry and imagination belonging to 
this, is the coinage of new verbs, such as “ to 
disinterest,”” “‘to lethargy,” ‘to unequal,” 
“to service,” ‘*to feeble,” &c. &c. These 
occur in three “ immane”’ pages, whatever that 
may ‘* mane.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


M. A. Vicors in the chair. — Twenty-two 
fellows were elected into the Society ; upwards 
of 17,000 persons visited the gardens and mu- 
seum during the month of September ; and the 
balance declared in favour of the Society’s af- 
fairs at the end of the same month was 
840. 8s. 8d. Part the first of a splendid new 
work, entitled, ‘* A Monograph of the family 
of Ramphastide, or Toucans,” was presented 
by Mr. Gould. The report of the council 
touched on certain negotiations for the pur- 
chase of a giraffe, obtained at a considerable 
distance inland from the Cape of Good Hope; 
but as there is reason to believe that the ar- 
rangement has been frustrated by the death of 
the animal, which is reported to have taken 
place three days after the vessel bringing it 
sailed from the Cape, we need not here enter 
into the particulars. The vessel, however, has 
not yet arrived, nor has the captain written to 
the proprietors on the subject; and until in- 
formation is received from him, the agreement 
for the purchase (if alive) still remains in force. 
The report further stated, that the remaining 
works would be completed in a month. 


MIGRATION OF SWALLOWS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Rectory House, Timsbury. 
Sin,—If you think the following circumstance, that came 
under my own observation, —— a place in your 
valuable Gazette, you are perfectly at liberty to insert it. 
I remain, your faithful servant, 
C. TRELAWNY COLLINS, 


October 1, 1833, 3 p.M.3 clear, bright, sunny afternoon; 
moon three days from the full; wind N.E. 

On passing near Yealm Bridge, in Devonshire, my 
attention was suddenly drawn to an unusual number of 
swallows, which were careering around me at the height 
of forty or fifty feet. I stopped my carriage, and remarked 
to my companions, that there was something more than 
commonly extraordinary in the movements of these little 
birds; that they were certainly not seeking their food, 
but were training themselves for the day of migration. 
In an instant, as if by word of command, the stragglers 
all gathered into a narrower space, and then the — cord 
body, collecting themselves into a close compact phalanx, 
with the greatest celerity, and with the ascending motion 
of the sky-lark, mounted perpendicularly. The atmo- 
sphere being very clear, we traced their ascension to an 
immense height, till at length they were lost to the eye, 
in the regions of immeasurable space. 

The fact I have just related has not, I have reason to 
believe, been noticed before; it therefore presents a very 
interesting field of inquiry to the naturalist. For what 
purpose did these summer visitants, if on their journey 
to southern latitudes, commence their flight with the 
wind N.E., soaring to such an extraordinary height? I 
hope I may be excused, if as a close observer of nature, 
and an ardent admirer of her wonderful phenomena, I 
venture to throw out a few conjectures. Coupling, then, 
the fact of the sudden ascension of these birds with their 
entire disappearance, it at once struck me as highly pro- 

ble, that there may be a current of air in the higher 
Tegions of space, which, like the monsoons, or trade winds, 
May set regularly, at particular seasons, towards the same 
point, and that these little observers of the times and 
the Seasons may have, in the present case, gone instinc- 
tively in search of such a friendly current, to carry them 
to their distant and warmer shore; and if so, can we not 
believe that the annual migration of the whole swallow 
tribe is regulated by the like process? The suddenness 
of the departure, the immense elevation of the flight, 
&c. Very readily solves the hitherto inexplicable difficulty 
attending the migration of swallows—their being never 
- in transitu from §.to N. It is true that very large 

ocks have sometimes suddenly alighted on the rigging of 
ships at sea, in a state of great exhaustion; but this seems 
Peo) to be the ex ception, than the rule itself, and arises 
— the mere accident of their being driven from their 
igh course by an adverse current, or a snow storm, or 
Some other unfriendly power crossing their aerial path, 
= hurling them to the earth’s surface. White, of Sel- 
f re, and other writers, have often observed very large 
py of swallows on the coast preparing for their flight, 
the eve of a clear moonlight night; but they never 


were so fortunate as to see them absolutely and finally 
take wing—and, therefore, the precise mode of their depar- 
ture and return was always to them a matter of some mys- 
tery, at least of inquiry. Had they but witnessed the single 
fact I have just related, I feel assured it would have re- 
moved most of the difficulties which have ever attended 
the swallows’ migrations; and they would no longer have 
been at a loss to account for their abrupt disappearance 
—the rapidity of their migratory flight—the unerring cer- 
tainty with which their course is steered —their avoidance of 
observation during their actual passage—and many other 
difficulties of the same perplexing nature. I shall be glad 
of the opinion of more accurate and experienced physio- 
logists. 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


On the evenings of Thursday week and Thurs- 
day fortnight Dr. Epps delivered two lectures 
on Phrenology, which appeared to afford his 
numerous hearers much interest and amuse- 
ment; indeed, judging from the applause, and 
the attention with which he was listened to, 
we should think his efforts likely (though a 
sober study) to lead to an increase of bump-ers. 
Dr. Epps enlivened his lectures (which con- 
sisted, of course, of numerous heads) with 
many anecdotes and references to known cha- 
racters. Joseph Hume’s head was exhibited 
as displaying firmness, which was more than 
another head did, that unfortunately fell off 
the table; and the heads of Sir W. Scott and 
Mr. Jeffrey were said to exhibit “individuality 
large ;’ while an unfortunate tailor was al- 
luded to who was so deficient of the organ of 
colour, that his wife was obliged to keep a 
sharp look out that he did not put the red 
linings of coat collars outside! We were also 
assured that Tories have ‘‘ veneration large ;” 
that the ‘* Cumean Sybil’’ in the /2neid must 
have had “‘ veneration large ;”’ and that Sparta’s 
riding his stick for a horse, to please his child, 
shewed he had ‘ philo-progenitiveness large.” 
The lecturer concluded amidst great applause 
from a crowded, and consequently warmly in- 
terested, audience, who appeared very much 
headified. 

On Saturday week, Mr. South also finished 
his course of lectures on Zoology; and though 
not so numerously attended as on the previous 
evenings, his auditors seemed as well pleased 
with this as his other lectures. Of the amu- 
sing stories related by Mr. South, the following 
is a specimen. A friend of his was one day 
walking through the Enclosure in St. James’s 
Park, when his attention was attracted by a 
little boy, about eight years old, asking his 
brother, a lad about eighteen, ‘ How is it that 
the ducks’ feathers don’t get wet, John?” 
Oh, I can’t tell,” replied the other. Upon 
this, the gentleman said to the child, “ It is 
owing to the ducks having little bags of oil 
under their wings, with which they continually 
anoint their feathers, and prevent them from 
getting wet.” ‘* Ah!” cried the boy’s big bro- 
ther, *‘and who supplies them with the oil— 
the proprietors, I suppose ?” 











PINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(Third notice.] 

No. 91. Italian Female and Child. R. Ed- 
monstone.— As fine a specimen of Italian cha- 
racter and expression as No. 127, The Gentle 
Reader, H. Wyatt, is of English feminine 
beauty and grace. 

No. 285. Crab-trap on the Sands near Calais. 
J.B. Pyne.— Allowing for the difference of 
scene and subject, the same character of style 
and execution is visible in this as in Mr. Pyne’s 
former admirable performance, the View of Clif- 





SRE 
harmony of colouring, in broad and clear exe- 
cution. No. 319. View on the River Lynn, 
Devon, by the same artist, fully establishes his 
claim to take an elevated rank in the landscape 
department of art. 

No. 282. The Pet Colt of the Common. C. 
Hancock. — In simplicity and breadth of light 
and pencil, like the work we have just noticed. 
We consider this by no means a disadvan- 
tageous variety in the quality of Mr. Han- 
cock’s execution, which in some instances we 
have been led to consider a little hard and 
wiry—here altogether amended. 

Among the pictures of familiar life, we think 
Mr. Kidd has shewn more than his usual skill, 
both in the choice of his subjects and in the 
solidity of his execution. No. 307, Contem- 
plating the Times, is a clever example of the 
serio-comic ; and No. 310, Coast Scene, is ex- 
cellent as a study of nature. 

No. 92, the 18th of June, and No. 234, the 
29th of May, T. Clater, might have been 
placed with advantage in juxtaposition, as 
they both relate to our worthily - pensioned 
warriors ; who, though crippled in limbs, have 
their tongues free, and can talk of their ad- 
ventures, and triumph over past mishaps in 
present comfort. The first of these appears to 
be telling the fall of a comrade to a female, who 
receives the account with a tear in her eye and 
a glass in her hand: the second seems, by the 
aid of foreign spirits, to have raised his own to 
a pitch almost above proof. Both are executed 
with Mr. Clater’s accustomed fidelity and 
talent. 

No. 230. A Portrait. G. Lance.—We pre 
sume of the artist himself, who has so often 
merited and received our unqualified com 
mendations, till, by his fruitful efforts, (among 
which Nos. 148 and 231, in the present exhi- 
bition, are not the least tempting specimens, ) 
he has made us use up all our superlatives of 
eulogy ; but at the same time has rendered his 
name alone a sufficient guarantee for the excel- 
lence of his productions, whenever and wher- 
ever they appear. 

No. 297. Scene on the Medway. A. Priest.— 
Simple in its character, the subject is treated 
with originality of effect and with truth of 
execution. If the artist were in Scotland, 
however, he would suffer in ecclesiastical rank ; 
for, instead of a priest, they would call him a 
deacon.* 

No. 271. Interesting News. H. P. Parker.— 
Clear and luminous in its colouring, and no less 
excellent in its expression. The countenance 
of the old pensioner is finely lit up with joy in 
the anticipation of his country’s triumph. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations of Heath’s Picturesque Annual 
Sor 1834. 
WHEN we state that these illustrations con- 
sist of twenty-one plates, engraved by W. Mil- 
ler, R. Wallis, J. ‘I. Wilmore, J. C. Varrall, 
J. Lewis, J. Cousen, R. Brandard, T. Jeavons, 
S. Fisher, J. B. Allen, and W. Floyd, from 
drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, A.R.A., we 
need not add, that they furnish a delightful 
treat to the lovers of the fine arts. Although 
whatever Mr. Stanfield’s pencil touches it 
adorns, he is perhaps most successful when 
his subject enables him to introduce the ocean 
in a state of commotion. For this reason, 
* Dieppe,” “ Treport,” ** Fécamp,” ** Rocks 
of Etretat,” and ‘* Sea-View of Malo,” are 


* In Scotland, the title of the master of any incor- 





ton. It is similar in sentiment, in opal-like 


rated company is deacon; hence, any person, eminent 
his trade or profession, is familiarly termed ‘a deacon.” 
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among the most strkingin the collection. And 
yet, such a selection seems to do injustice to 
*¢ Honfleur,” ** Abbeville,” ‘* Caen,” ‘* Har- 
bour of St. Malo,” and the several views of 
*¢ Mont St. Michel ;” than all of which, it is 
impossible to conceive any thing more beauti- 
ful. With reference to the last-mentioned ex- 
traordinary and picturesque object, it is grati- 
fying to read the announcement contained in 
the following note by Mr. Ritchie: 

*¢ When Mr. Stanfield returned, he told the 
author that he could not rest by night or day 
for thinking of this wonderful scene. His mind 
was somewhat composed after being safely de- 
livered of the drawings which adorn this 
volume; but still, he saw that it was necessary 
fully to wreak 

* His thought upon expression,’ 

before he could hope for entire tranquillity. 
He therefore proposed that the author should 
write a drama, founded on one of the thousand 
traditions of Saint-Michel, that he might have 
an opportunity of getting rid of a series of dio- 
ramic scenes with which his imagination was 
haunted. We agreed to this proposal, alto- 
gether manifestly against our own interest ; 
for who will attach any importance to the lite- 
rary part of a drama adorned by such scenery, 
from such a pencil !’ 


The Lady Edith Plantagenet dropping the Rose- 
bud at the Feet of the Knight of the Leopard. 
(Vide the Talisman, Chap. IV.) Painted and 
engraved by John Mills. Ackermann and Co. 

A CLEVER mezzotinto print. The female 

figures are graceful, and the misty effect of the 

partially illumined clouds of incense is well 
managed. 

Views of the Principal Seats and Marine and 
Landscape Scenery in the Neighbourhood of 
Lymington. Drawn on stone by L. Haghe, 
from original Pictures taken on the spot by 
J. M. Gilbert, Marine Painter. Part IV. 
Lymington, Grove; London, Ackermann. 

Tuts clever and pleasing publication improves 

as it proceeds. In the present Part, “‘ Newton 

Park,” and “ the Alarm winning the Ladies’ 

anne Cup at Cowes,” are especially beau- 

tiful. 


Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury. 
Nos. VI. VII. and VIII. 

Nine more simple and pleasing etchings, and 
as many neat wood-cuts. It is impossible to 
read without indignation the following 
which occurs in the description of the ‘* Bird’s- 
eye View of the Cathedral, Chapter-House, and 
Cloisters,” from a drawing by Mr. Cattermole : 

‘It may be noticed as a matter of much 
regret, that the Round Table, exhibited in the 
Chapter-House for five hundred years as that on 
which the labourers who constructed the beau- 
tiful fabric of Bishop Poore were paid their 
penny-a-day, has lately fallen a sacrifice to in- 
judicious renovation. This was, perhaps, the 
most curious specimen of domestic furniture in 
England. But a few years ago it was as perfect 
as at the day when it was made; and, if 
allowed to stand untouched, might have lasted 
five centuries more, in a condition firm enough 
for all the purposes for which it was ever likely 
to be wanted.” 


The National Portrait Gallery. Parts LIII. 
and LIV. Fisher, Fisher, and Jackson. 
“THE Right Hon. E. G. Stanley,” ‘ the 
Right Rev. Shute Barrington, D.C.L.” “‘ John 
Philip Kemble, Esq.” “ Sir David Baird, Bart.” 
** Miss Anna-Maria Porter,” and * John Hun- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


The portrait of the late Bishop of Durham, from 
a bust by W. Behnes, and that of Miss Porter, 
from a drawing by Harlow, are two of the most 
striking. The copy of Sharp’s celebrated print 
of John Hunter, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
also does Mr. Adcock great credit. 





Picturesque Views of the finest Gothic Cathe- 
drals, Churches, and Monuments on the Banks 
of the Rhine, the Lahn, and the Maine. Drawn 
from nature by L. Lange, Architect ; and on 
stone by M. Borum, and other artists of 
Munich. No. I. Frankfort, C. Lingel ; 
London, A. Schloss. 

THE fine remains of the architecture of the 

middle ages, with which Germany abounds, 

have most of them been at various periods made 
the subject of the pencil and the graver. But 
the publications of this kind which have hitherto 
appeared have been either partial, or of so ex- 
pensive a description as to be out of the reach 
of all but the opulent classes of society. The 
object of the work under our notice is stated to 
be to form * a collection devoted to the majo- 
rity of the public ; presenting in an agreeable 
form, and without entering too minutely into 
the details of the science, the most important of 
those ancient edifices which, as well by their 
beauty as by their situation, are deserving of 
public interest.” In seven or eight numbers, 
each containing six large views and two vig- 
nettes, it is conceived that this object will be 
obtained. Every view is to be accompanied by 

a description, in German and French. The 

specimens before us are executed in a very pleas- 

ing and satisfactory style. 


Illustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Part II. Tilt. 

** RuyMEr’s Tower,” from a drawing by 8. 
Austin ; “ Roslin,” from a drawing by J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A.; “ Braid Hills,” from a 
drawing by A. W. Calcott, R.A.; Brig of 
Bracklin,” from a drawing by C. Bentley; and 
‘** Matilda,” from a drawing by Mrs. Carpen- 
ter—are the subjects of these illustrations. The 
landscapes are picturesque and well executed ; 
but our admiration is chiefly excited by Mrs. 
Carpenter’s charming female head. It reminds 
us of Miss O'Neil, or rather, perhaps, of Miss 
O’Neil’s style of acting—beautiful, tender, and 
warm ; but perfectly pure withal. 


The Last Supper of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Painted by A. Colin; engraved by G. H. 
Phillips. 

Tue publication of an historical print of even 

a tolerable size is now, unhappily, so rare an 

occurrence, that we hail with much pleasure the 

appearance of that under our notice; especially 
as we can speak of it with great approbation. 

The works of Mr. Colin have on several occa- 

sions been mentioned in the Literary Gazette 

with the praise which they deserved ; but we 
think this his chef-d’euvre. It represents the 
beautiful and ill-starred princess, on the evening 
before her execution, seated at a table partaking 
of her last social enjoyment, and surrounded 
by her faithful and deeply-afflicted attendants. 

The composition is varied and good, the senti- 

ment is well preserved throughout, and the ef- 

fect is rich and powerful. Of the original pic- 
ture the history is curious. It was torn from 
the walls of the Tuileries during the glorious 

three days ; and was afterwards sold by the di- 

rection of the Mayor of Paris, to indemnify the 

city for a book of drawings of butterflies belong- 
ing to it, which the Duke de Bourdeaux had 
taken away with him. The present possessor 


ment, but they declined to receive it. It was a 
favourite with the royal family of France; pro. 
bably from the associations connected with the 
scene. 


A Series of Heads after the Antique; drawn 
and executed on Stone by Benjamin Richard 
Green. No.2. Rowney and Co. 

THE second number of a useful publication, of 

which we noticed the first number on its ap. 

pearance. It contains the heads of Minerva, 

Mercury, Venus, and Cupid. The execution 

is a little hard; but, as examples for students, 

that is a much less fault than indistinct soft- 
ness would have been. 





New Hungerford Market, on the day of its 
opening. Drawn by R. W. Billings; on 
Stone by J. S. Templeton. 

A “ trifle light as air ;””—the better suited to 

the representation of the ascent of a balloon. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

SKETCH OF THE LATE RICHARD HEBER, ESQ. 
Tue late Richard Heber, Esq., the disposition 
of whose vast and valuable library is at present 
so much an object of speculation, was descended 
from the ancient family of Heber, of Marton 
Hall, in Craven. His father was the Rev. Re- 
ginald Heber, who succeeded to the family es- 
tate on the decease of his elder brother. Mr. 
Heber was born in Westminster, on the 5th of 
January, 1773; and after the usual course 
of school education, he proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and was entered at Brasen. 
nose College. Here he cultivated assiduously 
an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and acquired that taste for them 
which accompanied him through life, and 
which was the means of his acquiring the 
friendship of Porson, the late Dr. Burney, and 
other eminent scholars of the day. 

His social qualities and agreeable conversa- 
tion occasioned his society being much courted 
during his stay at Oxford ; and the numerous 
and valuable connexions he formed there led 
to his afterwards having the honour of repre- 
senting the University in Parliament. Here, 
too, it was that he laid the foundation of his 
extensive collection ; but at this time his views 
were limited to the forming of a classical library, 
with the addition of critical works, and the 
modern Latin poets; for whose writings he 
entertained to the last a decided predilection. 

During his stay at the University, he formed 
the design of editing such of the Latin poets 
as were not printed in Barbon’s collection ; in 
pursuance of which, he published ‘ Silius Ita- 
licus,”’ in two volumes, in 1792. It is charac- 
terised as being a well-executed and useful im- 
pression. ‘ Claudian” was printed the same 
year, but has not been published. 

The School for illustrating the Works of 
Shakespeare and other English Authors, from 
the works of contemporary writers—at the head 
of which were the Wartons, George Steevens, 
Dr. Percy, bishop of Dromore, Mr. Malone, 
and other eminent scholars—occupied, at the 
time Mr. Heber entered life, a distinguished 
rank in English literature. From the writings 
of these gentlemen, and his acquaintance with 
many of them, he imbibed a taste for old 
English literature; and this, joined to his na- 
tural love for the drama, led him to form col- 
lections of our ancient poets and dramatic 
writers. His commencement was, however, 
sufficiently humble. Being in the habit of 
making occasional visits to the metropolis, for 
the purpose of attending the book-sales, to 
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prices which he saw given for old English 
books; and having one day accidentally met 
with a little volume, called “‘ The Vallie of 


Varietie,” by Henry Peacham, he 


the late Mr. Bindley, of the Stamp 


took it to 
Office, a 


celebrated collector, and asked him, ‘* If that 


was not a curious book ?” 


Mr. Bindley, after 


looking at it, answered, “‘ Yes: not very — 


but rather a curious book.’’ 


Such was the 


beginning of Mr. Heber’s collection of ancient 


English literature; a collection wh 


ich for ex- 


tent and richness has never been equalled, and 


never can be surpassed. 


In the year 1804 he succeeded, on the death 
of his father, to the estates in Yorkshire and 
Shropshire, which he augmented by purchase, 
and considerably improved. The following year 
he offered himself as representative for the 


University, and was opposed by 
Hon. Charles Abbott, afterwards 


the Right 
Lord Col- 


chester, who carried the election against him. 
Mr. Heber’s station in life, his gentlemanly 
manners, literary acquirements, and agreeable 


conversation, caused his society to 
at this time by all ranks; and few 
boast so extensive and valuable 


be courted 
men could 
a circle of 


friends and acquaintances, among whom were 
many of the statesmen, wits, and chief literary 


and scientific characters of the day. 


The best 


testimony, however, to the estimation in which 


he was held is contained 


in the beautiful 


lines addressed to him by Sir Walter Scott, in 
the introduction to the sixth canto of his 


“ Marmion,” 


where, with his usual discrimi- 


nating mind, he has so happily alluded to Mr. 


Heber’s literary pursuits and social 


id ary on more wood !—the wind is 
But let it whistle as it will, 


habits. 
chill; 


We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


e * * . 


How just that, at this time of glee, 
My thoughts should, Heber, turn to thee! 
For many a merry hour we've known, 
And heard the chimes of midnight’s tone. 


Cease, then, my friend! a moment 


cease, 


And leave these classic tomes in peace ! 


Of Roman and of Grecian lore, 


Sure mortal brain can hold no more. 
These ancients, as Noll Bluff might say, 


Were ¢ pretty fellows in their day ;’ 
But time and tide o’er all prevail— 


On Christmas eve a Christmas tale— 


Of wonder and of war—‘ Profane ! 


What! leave the lofty Latian strain, 
Her stately prose, her verse’s charms, 


To hear the clash of rusty arms; 
In Fairy Land or Limbo lost, 
To jostle conjuror and ghost, 


Goblin and witch !’"—Nay, Heber, dear, 


Before yr touch my charter, hear, 
Thoug 
. 
But why such instances to you, 
‘0, in an instant, can review 


Leyden aids, alas! no more. 
* * * 


Your treasured hoards of various lore, 
And furnish twenty thousand more? 
Hoards, not like theirs whose volumes rest 


ike treasures in the Franch’mont 
While gripple owners still refuse 
To others what they cannot use; 


t, 


Give them the priest’s whole century 
They shall not spell you letters three} 
Their pleasure in the books the same 


The magpie takes in pilfered gem. 
Thy volumes, open as thy heart, 
Delight, amusement, science, art, 
To every ear and eye impart ; 


Yet who, of all who thus employ them, 
Can, like the owner’s self, enjoy them ?— 
But, hark! I hear the distant drum: 


The day of Flodden field is come. 
Adieu, dear Heber! life and health 
And store of literary wealth.” 


> 


Sir Walter has also, in other of his works, 


mentioned Mr. Heber; and on the 


publication 


of each of the Waverley novels, that gentleman 
never missed finding acopy on his table. Dr. Fer- 
nar also addressed an elegant poetical epistle to 
Mr. Heber, which will be found attached to 
the last edition of his amusing work, “ Illus- 
trations of Sterne ;” and Mr. Adolphus ad- 


dressed to him his series of letters on the 


authorship of the Waverley novels. Indeed, 
to mention the names of.the authors who have 
acknowledged his assistance in throwing open 
to them his literary stores, or communicating 
information, would be to enumerate most of 
the celebrated writers of the last thirty years. 
Several literary works of merit owe their origin 
entirely to his suggestions; and, singular to 
say, both the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views are said to be indebted to Mr. Heber as 
their originator. 

Soon after the peace in 1815, Mr. Heber 
went on the continent, visiting France, Bel. 
gium, and the Netherlands; adding to his 
literary treasury, and acquiring during his stay 
the friendship of many eminent literary cha- 
racters, who were charmed with his agreeable 
manners and boundless information on every 
topic of elegant literature. In the year 1818 
he was one of the persons whose opinion was 
taken by the committee appointed by the House 
of Commons relative to the purchase of Dr. 
Burney’s library. In the year 1821, there 
being a vacancy in the representation of the 
University of Oxford, he again came forward 
as a candidate. His wide circle of friends, 
and the great interest made for him, would at 
once have secured his return, but the question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation being at that 
time greatly agitated, many members of the 
University considered themselves bound to elect 
such a member as they were assured would 
withhold further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics; and as Mr. Heber, either from not 
having made up his mind on a question of such 
vast political importance, or from want of 
courage to declare a decided opinion, had not 
expressed himself so strongly on the subject as 
they required, these gentlemen either refrained 
from voting, or voted for his opponent, On 
the second day of the election, which was very 
severely contested, Mr. Heber’s committee 
issued a paper, containing his sentiments on 
the subject of Catholic Emancipation; which 
being satisfactory to the major part of the 
gentlemen of the University, he had the honour 
of being returned as member—attaining there- 
by the great object of his ambition. The same 
year he served the office of sheriff of Shrop- 
shire. It was about this time also that he was 
engaged in founding the Atheneum Club ; 
besides which, he was member of several other 
literary Societies ;—indeed, to use the phrase of 
Dr. Johnson, *‘ He was an excellent clubber.” 

Mr. Heber’s conduct in parliament was by 
no means answerable to the expectations of 
many of his constituents, as on no occasion did 
he venture to speak in the house, though con- 
stant in his attendance, and frequently engaged 
on committees. His silence was considered as 
the more remarkable by his friends, from his 
known powers and the fluency of his private 
conversation. It is most probable that his not 
having attempted public speaking in early life 
occasioned his being diffident of making the 
attempt at this time: but whatever cause it 
arose from, it was made the subject of news- 
paper remark, and several ill-natured para- 
graphs appeared from time to time on the sub- 
ject. The annoyance he suffered on this head 
is supposed, together with other circumstances 
to which we need not refer, to have led to the 
vacating his seat, which he did in the year 1826. 
He had quitted England in the preceding year 
for the continent, and prolonged his stay for se- 
veral years, during which he was occupied in the 
increasing of his library; keeping up at the same 
time, through his agent in London, his inter- 
course with the sale-rooms in England, so as to 





let nothing escape him. 


In the year 1831 he returned to England, 
but not into society; living, with the ex. 
ception of his visits to the auction-rooms and 
booksellers’ shops, entirely secluded among his 
books. His constitution, from his free man- 
ner of living, had become greatly impaired, 
and his friends saw with anxiety his health 
suffering those changes which he either did 
not, or would not, see himself. During the 
last six weeks of his life, his decline was 
very rapid, and he did not take that care of 
himself which his delicate state required. Even 
in the last week of his life he was imprudent 
enough to venture out in the night air, against 
the kind remonstrances of his attendants. This 
accelerated the progress of his disorder—an 
attack on the lungs, attended with great diffi- 
culty in breathing, and jaundice ; and hastened 
his dissolution, which took place at his house 
at Pimlico, at half-past nine o’clock on Friday 
morning, Oct. 4. He retained his faculties to 
the last, and died engaged in endeavouring to 
add to the extent of his literary treasures. 

Mr. Heber was tall and well made; and, 
till his health was impaired by his free living, 
had the appearance of a person likely to live 
to an advanced age. In person and features 
he was not unlike his brother, the late Bi- 
shop of Calcutta, as represented in the large 
mezzotinto print of him. His address and 
manners were extremely courteous and gen- 
tlemanly. His cheerfulness and the charms 
of his conversation, which he knew well to 
adapt to please all ranks and ages, and supplied 
with a fund of amusing anecdote, rendered 
him a most acceptable and delightful com- 
panion. In addition to the Greek and Latin, 
he acquired the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French languages; and had also some 
knowledge of the German. Besides the edi- 
tions of ** Silius Italicus,” and ‘* Claudian,” 
already noticed, he superintended the publication 
of the third edition of ‘* Ellis’s Specimens of 
the English Poets,’ which he remodelled and 
greatly improved. He also published an edi- 
tion of Brewster’s Translation of Persius, with 
the Latin text. These constitute, so far as is 
known, the extent of his literary labours; but 
he has left behind him a vast monument of his 
industry, in the catalogue and collections of 
a great portion of his library. His love of the 
drama has been already noticed. When in 
London, he was a frequent visitor of the 
theatres. His dramatic collection forms a valu- 
able portion of his library. In early life he 
was a keen sportsman; and he also devoted 
some of his time to agricultural pursuits, in 
which he took great delight. 

But it was trom his library that he derived 
the great source of his pleasure; and to the 
enlargement and improvement of which he lat- 
terly devoted the whole of his time and fortune. 
Of the contents of this, we purpose giving an 
account in our next number, when the disposi- 
tion of his property will probably be known. 

Mr. Heber was never married. His father 
had by a second marriage three children, two 
sons and a daughter. The eldest son, the 
Rev. Thomas Heber, died in 1818; he is 
spoken of by his college contemporaries as hay- 
ing been a young man of very promising parts. 
Reginald Heber, the late lamented Bishop of 
Calcutta, is so well known to the public as to 
render any farther mention of him unnecessary. 
The daughter was married to —— Cholmon- 
deley, Esq., and is now a widow. The Bishop 
of Calcutta left three children, all daughters ; 
and Mrs. Cholmondeley has by her late husband 
several sons. 








The disposition of Mr. Heber’s property is 
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at present not certainly known; but from his 


partiality to the University of Oxford, it was 


supposed that he would bequeath his books to 
the Bodleian Library. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO. X. 


Wilkes to Suard. 
London, Friday, March 11, 1768. 

By the eternal God I am out-law’d, exiled, and 
proscribed here—not when I was among you. 
If it was not for Miss Wilkes, I should die of 
rage and the spleen; for, my dear Suard, ever 
since my arrival, I have had no ray of joy, no 
gleam of sunshine, but in my dear girl’s com- 
pany. I have passed some dreary weeks, dull 
and inactive, both from pleasure and business. 
Now I sacrifice to ambition. 

Yesterday our Parliament was prorogued, 
and tomorrow it will be dissolved by proclama- 
tion. I am candidate for the City. I have 
written a letter to the King, asking my par- 
don, which you shall soon have. It is a curio- 
sity—to a King, remember, of England, and 
from Mr. Wilkes. 

The Capias ut legatum is actually issued, 
and I am threatened with its being executed on 
or before next Wednesday when the City Elec- 
tion comes on, and I will in person appear at 
Guild Hall on the Hustings. Ji paria beau- 
coup selon le génie de sa nation, says Voltaire 
of Lord Staire: one Lewis Mendez has 3000 
guineas depending on the success of my elec- 
tion. 

My address you will see in the public prints, 
and my letter to the King very soon. It is a 
model of address to Kings. We two shall soon 
be good friends or cruel enemies. 

1 enclose you the extraordinary number of the 
Political Register; and to make you amends for 
the trash it contains of mine, I send you the 
elegant Poems of Mr. Gray. 

I write this from my charming lodgings near 
the Park, where I saw Proquez. My next 
may be from the Tower, or Newgate, or the 
Counter. It is much the same, for I shall be 
the same—Est hic, est Ulubris. 

Continue to love, my dearest Suard, one who 
loves and esteems you ; and present a thousand 
compliments from Miss Wilkes and me to your 
charming wife. 

Adieu—to night I lie in the City, if it please 
the Lord; tomorrow he knows better than I 
where, but I intend in the midst of my worthy 
brother Citizens. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MSS. 


Iw our review of the sixth volume of the new 
edition of Sir W. Scott’s Poetical Works (Lit. 
Gaz., No. 872), we, repeating the editor’s ad- 
vertisement, expressed our regret that the ori- 
ginal MS. of his first great poem, the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, had not been preserved, as 
we were thus denied the advantage of compar- 
ing throughout the author’s various readings ; 
which, in the case of Marmion, the Lady of 
the Lake, the Lord of the Isles, &c., are often 
highly instructive. 

But though much of this regret is irretriev- 
able, we have been enabled, through the kind- 
ness of a friend, to examine the only portion 
of this interesting MS. which escaped the de- 
struction of the printing-house ; and is now, 
among many other literary curiosities, in the 
possession of Mr. Owen Rees. It comprehends 
the introduction to the Lay, and the first nine 
Stanzas ; some notes, and the introduction to 
the Wild Huntsman. The whole is written 








in a fair and very legible hand, with very few | 
alterations or corrections; and seems as if 
poured out, as we believe it was, freely from a 
mind in which long premeditation had perfected 
both theme and verse. We shall now proceed 
to notice the different readings. The printed 
dedication runs, “ To the Right Honourable 
Charles, Earl of Dalkeith, this poem is inscribed | 
by the author ;’’ in the MS. it is inscribed to) 
the same nobleman, but called ‘‘ this romance,” 
and the words added, ‘in testimony of sincere 
respect and regard.” In the opening, line 5, 
‘“¢ The border [apparently] harp his only joy,” 
is altered to “ The harp his sole remaining 
joy ;” but it will be better to note, as we can, 
the original and the familiar alterations. 
‘No longer courted and caressed, 
High- co in hall a welcome guest, 
He pour’d to lord and lady gay 
The unpremeditated lay, 
was 
No longer courted and caressed, 
He sought the hall a welcome guest, 
And poured, to lord and lady gay, 
The Improvisatory’s lay. 
Newark tower, which 
Never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor, 
was 
Never closed the iron door 
Against the wanderer, tired and poor. 
The prelude to the lay, 
Which marks security to please, 
was 
Which marks the bard secure to please. 
The words “‘ according glee ” was ‘‘ once (some- 
thing, for we cannot make out the erasure) 
glee ;”” and “‘ he never sought to sing again,” 
was “to have sung again ;” and these are all 
the corrections in this touching prelude. We 
now come to the Lay itself. First stanza: 
Jesu Maria, shield us well, 
was “guard us well’—a line alluded to by 
Scott, in his account of his first attempt being 
shewn to his friends, W. Erskine and George 
Cranstoun, as softened from Coleridge’s ‘* Mary 
Mother, shield us well.” See preface to the 
new edition, p. 27. 
Stanza iii. : 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall, 
was 


them 
Brought , their steeds from bower to stall. 


And, 

They were all knights of mettle true, 
was 

They were all knights of prize enow. 

In stanza v. the word “moe” is altered to 

“more ;” and stanza vi. gives us : 
f Why watch these warriors armed by night? 
or 
Why do these warriors armed by night ? 
Some other place had been put first for Wark- 
worth. 

In stanza viii. Scott has struck out the spell- 
ing ‘ stanch,”’ to write it ‘* staunch ;” but the 
printers in our day will not stand that super- 
fluous w, and it is, in type, stanch again. 

In the last stanza we have some nicer cor- 
rections : 

The ladye dropp’d nor flower nor tear, 
was 
The ladye drop’d nor sigh nor tear. 
And in the next line another manifest improve- 
ment is made, when we read, 
Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain, 
instead of 
Deep-brooding vengeance for the slain. 

This brief memoranda are not of great im- 

portance ; but as they are all that can now be 


rr) 
genius, we are sure they will possess sufficient 
interest for the literary world. We may notice 
from a private source, that Marmion, except 
the concluding portion, was, like the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, written off currente calamo, 





DRAMA. 
Criticism having been rendered almost un. 
necessary, we might adopt, for the nonce, a 
Dramatic Register ; such, for example, as 
Covent Garden.— Ending of last week : 

Puffed Twelfth Night repeated, 

And the audience cheated, 

Alexander the Great, 

A play the public hate ; 

Alexander Mr. King, 

Any thing, so the thing. 

Saturday no play; 

And a crowd at the Hay- 

Market, where Uncle John 

And the Steward brightly shone. 

Monday Der Freischiitz 

So poor met with hoots. 

Drury Lane. 

The Knight and the Wood Demon, 

The drama a lame-un. 
But it is better, perhaps, to go on in the old 
prosing way. 

The Ferry and the Mill, a melo-drama by 
Mr. Pocock, the music by A. Lee, and the 
scenery by Messrs. Grieves—a striking and 
interesting tale, well enacted, and with a most 
dashing finale—met with such success as to 
warrant the expectation that it will run till 
the Christmas holydays. H. Phillips strength. 
ened the cast of Der Freischiitz. 

At Drury Lane The Stranger, Henry VIII. 
Henry IV. and Werner, have enabled us to 
see Macready in the Stranger, Wolsey, Henry 
IV. and Werner, in all of which, especially in 
the last, he has displayed transcendent ability. 
Mrs. Sloman was the Mrs. Haller and Ka- 
therine, Miss E. Phillips the Lady Percy 
and Ida; on which we have nothing to re- 
mark. In the bills of Werner, Mr. King 
was announced as Ulric, being whimsically 
enough put in italics as a novelty, as “ his 
jirst appearance at this theatre ;”’ and a young 
lady is injudiciously advertised as of “ great 
musical promise.” Why not suffer the public 
to find out the talents of actors? Why preju- 
dice their débuts by exciting too high expecta- 
tions ? 

Having, so far as the season has gone, seen 
the unfavourable view we took of its opening, 
as a spiritless monopoly, fully confirmed, we 
shall copy a few remarks from the Morning 
Herald of Tuesday, to shew how entirely one 
of the most honest and intelligent critics of the 
daily press has proved for us that our opinions 
were simply just, impartial, and founded on 
fair observation. 

‘“‘ Henry the Eighth was performed here last 
night, but not in a manner that denoted a great 
deal of preparatory care. This has been too 
much the case with the old dramas, which have 
been brought out so crowdedly, and with rather 
more ostentation than judgment, at this house 
since the commencement of the season. With 
the exception of Mr. Macready’s, they have 
not had any support above mediocrity. In for- 
mer times, they were better cast in their more 
important characters, while in their details 
they were at least as well got up as at present. 
This is not what we had a right to anticipate 
from the combined patents of the two great 
theatres. Under the new monopoly system It 
was to be expected that the amount of the 
corps dramatique at both houses would be re- 
duced, but that the smaller band, with the 
consequence annexed, should be most select— 
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nowing had carried off the chaff. We had rea- 
son to expect also, that in all the appliances of 
the drama — dressing, scenery, pageantry, stage 
grouping, and so forth—greater zeal than had 
been of yore would be exercised to sustain the 
efforts of the élite performers. In a word, we 
had hoped that, if any good could flow from a 
union so contrary to the policy of having rival 
theatres. it would be in this, that the extrava- 
gance enforced by opposition might be cor- 
rected, and that a judicious economy, cutting 
down the expense of double companies, would 

ive to the public one as perfect as could be 
had for the different departments of the drama; 
and also that, in making the properties and 
subalterns of both theatres available to either, 
the business of each would, by skilful distribu- 
tion, be done in an unprecedentedly complete 
manner. We have been disappointed in our 
anticipations. We find pieces got up in as 
common-place a style as ever, while the general 
merits of their dramatis persone have been in- 
ferior. Last night there were such numerous 
aberrations from the acting text of the play, 
that it was clear much time had not been dedi- 
cated to a due acquaintance with it. Mac- 
ready's Cardinal Wolsey was the only perform- 
ance of note in the piece.’’* 

Haymarket.—The Steward and Uncle John, 
with well-executed operas, remind us of the best 
days of this favourite theatre. Uncle John is 
altogether one of the best-acted farces ever wit- 
nessed upon any stage ;—a great treat. 

The Adelphi.—Another novelty, called P.P., 
or the Man and the Tiger, has been added to 
the successful hits of this house. It is a laugh- 
able extravaganza, and laughably supported by 
Yates, Reeve, &c. 

The Victoria. — Mr. Knowles in William 
Tell, Warde in Triboulet, and Margaret's 
Ghost, have tilled this theatre nightly with full 
audiences. 





VARIETIES. 


A New Island in lat. 14° 46’ N., long. 
169° 18’ E. has been discovered by the Ame- 
rican brig Bolivar, and named Farnham’s 
Island. This new speck in the Pacific is about 
six miles in length, with a reef running about 
ten miles from its western extremity. 

Irish Acts of Parliament.—A Mr. Mont- 
gomery, of Belfast, has, according to the news- 
papers, in searching for other documents, found 
the Irish Acts of Parliament, from 1639 to 
1662, in the Hanaper office. 

Greek Sculpture. —M. de Saint Sauveur, 
French consul at Salonichi, has sent to the 
king several ancient Greek marbles, discovered 
on the site of the ancient cities of Macedonia, 
and which, by his majesty’s orders, are placed 
inthe Museum. They consist of heads of divi- 
nities and kings; monuments, adorned with 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions ; a colossal bust, 
presumed to be that of Perseus, the last King 








* The joint Co.'s. On Thursday, 17th, as Miss Inverarity 
could not, and Mr. Templeton did not sing, the Duenna 
at Covent Garden was over about an hour before its 
usual time; and Cooper and Bartley wanted for the suc- 
ceeding piece, My Neighbour’s Wife. But Cooper and 
Bartley were doing Iachimo and Bellarius, in Cym- 
beline, at Drury Lane; and Cymbeline, having no sick 
singers in it, lasted the usual time; viz. about three 
quarters of an hour longer than the Duenna. And the 
two managers were in a deuce of a plight. Tired of 
waiting, the audience at Covent Garden got uproarious ; 
while the worthy managers had to strip themselves of 
their Italian clothing, rub all the tragic doatures off their 
faces, run like hares from the one theatre to the other, off 
with their own clothes again, and on with Messrs. So- 
merton’s and Smith's, and then came panting before their 
new and impatient s tors. A prettier and more lu- 


jus example of the public advantage in having the 
two Co,’s in one, could hardly have been . ” 


enacted 


of Macedon; and a statue of Diana, above 
the size of life. The two latter are said to be 
remarkable, and their execution to prove that 
they are of the flourishing period of Greek 
sculpture. 

Signor Masoni, whose musical career in other 
hemispheres has made him so famous, will, it is 
hoped, enable the English public to judge whe- 
ther an Italian talent, cultivated in Brazil and 
India, can compete on the violin with the 
execution of a Paganini, a Mori, or a De 
Beriot. Signor M. was for eight or ten years 
principal musician to the Emperor of the Bra- 
zils; and has since, for several years, delighted 
our countrymen at Calcutta. He is now upon 
the greater stage, London; and his friends and 
admirers write to us, that they court any trial 
which can be made of his extraordinary powers. 

Magic Panorama.—Under this name, half- 
a-dozen of the optical illusions we have more 
than once described, and which seem capable 
of infinite grotesque and amusing variation, 
have been published by M‘Lean. They are 
very droll, the figures leaping through hoops, 
swinging, pumping, &c. &c.; and the toy 
altogether affords a laughable half-hour’s enter- 
tainment for a social party. 

American Antiquities. —-A German merchant 
residing at Valparaiso, in Chili, and who has a 
taste for scientific researches, has employed a 
very intelligent Danish seaman, named Kenos, 
to explore some of the wild and unfrequented 
parts of the Indian territory, where, probably, 
no European traveller ever set his foot before. 
We are informed that this man has made very 
surprising discoveries. For instance, in the 
Andes of Chillon, he has found a plain covered, 
to a great extent, with the ruins of a consider- 
able city. As the present race of Indians in 
Chili have always been nomades, and as the 
Incas were never able firmly to establish their 
power in this country, this city must have 
been built and inhabited by a civilised people, 
who have since disappeared. We know that 
in other parts of America there are evident 
traces of civilisation, of which no remains are 
to be found among the Indians who now inhabit 
those countries. 

Increasing Productiveness of the Gold and 
Platina Mines in the Ural Mountains.— Ac- 
cording to the official account published at St. 
Petersburg last month, the quantity of gold 
and platina obtained during the first three 
months of the present year, was: Gold—from 
the mines belonging to the crown, 75 poods, 
15 lbs., 343 zololnicks;* from the mines be- 
longing to private persons, 105 poods, 3 lbs., 
32 zol.; total, 180 poods, 18 lbs., 664 zol. 
Platina — from the mines of the crown, 2 
Ibs., 54§$ zol.; from the mines belonging to 
private persons, 80 poods, 13 lbs., 91% zol. ; 
total, 80 poods, 16 lbs., 46,4 zol. Of the lat- 
ter, 79 poods, 2lbs. were procured in the mines 
of Nyre Tahel, belonging to the heirs of the 
privy counseller Demidoff, in whose possession 
are the three largest masses of native platina 
yet found ; one of them was obtained on the 
18th of March 1831, and the two others in 
March 1832. Their respective weights are 
19 Ibs. 53 zol. ; 19 lbs. 18 zol.; 13 Ibs. 53 zol. 
A pood is 40 lbs. Russian, or 36 lbs. English 
weight. The quantity of gold found in the 
first quarter of 1833 was therefore 6500 lbs. ; 
and a pound of gold being 50/. sterling, the 
value was 325,000/. 

Steam Improvements.— M. Wronski, a cele- 
brated mathematician, has, according to the 
Paris papers, discovered a new system of apply- 
ing steam to carriages, ploughs, &c. so superior 





* 100 zololniks to 8 pound. 


to any thing hitherto known, that a French 
company has bought his patent for four mil- 
lions of francs. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Narrative of a Tour in the United States, British Ame- 
rica, and Mexico, to the Mines of Real del Monte, Cuha, 
&c. by H. Tudor, Esq. 

Homeri Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione, curante C. G. 
Heyne. Editio nova, sedulo recensita. 

Mr. Curtis is preparing for _—— a new Map of 
the Eye, after the manner of the Germans, and a Sy- 
noptical Chart of the various Diseases of the Eye, as a 
companion to his Map and Chart of the Ear. 

Dr. Ramadge has in the press a work on the Cure of 
Consumption, in which a remarkable theory is main- 
tained on the results of his great experience. 

The Book of Science, a familiar introduction to the 
principles of Natural Philosophy, with wood engravings, 

A revised edition of the Analysis of the Constitution of 
the East India Company and of the Indian Governments, 
&c. under the new Charter. 

An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Augustan Age, 
&c. discovered in Great Britain, by Thomas Moule. 

The Book of the  mermeay % an Exposition, with Notes. 

In the press, the Doctor, &c. 

Mr. Brady, late of the Stamp Office, has announced a 
Summary of the Stamp Duties, alphabetically arranged ; 
comprising the duties payable under all the Stamp Acts 
now in force, with the most recent alterations, &c. 

Mr. Schloss has forwarded to us a German prospectus 
of a work, two volumes of which are published, entitled 
the ‘* Correspondence of Goethe and Zelter ;” the latter 
a musician of eminence, and a great friend of Goethe's. 
The work is to form six large octavo volumes, to appear 
y pairs at Berlin (after the pair just published,) next 

ew Year's Day and Michaelmas, 1835. Its bids fair to 
be very interesting. 

Lots of new periodicals continue to start up almost 
hourly, and resemble each other so much, in scissors-and- 
paste productiveness, that it is not worth while to dis- 
tinguish the varieties. The National Magazine is like 
the Penny Magazine: the Monthly Exact Book, by E. G, 
Wakefield, is an illustration from Flanders of the inex- 

pediency of Capital Punishments. We have Nos. I. II, 

II. of the Hobart-Town Magazine (London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co.), and thus see that a similar spirit is 
spreading over Australia. Chronicles and Reviews have 
also appeared there; and the press triumphs, just as at 
home, on ‘‘ the spread of literature.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ellis’s British Tariff for 1833-4, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—A 
History of Croydon, by G. Steinman, 8vo. 18s. bds. — 
Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 2d edition, 
4to. 12s. cloth.— New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, 
edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts, -- 8vo. 8s. bd.— Fac-Simile 
of Washington’s Accounts during the American Revolu- 
tion, folio, 21s. cloth.—Morgan’s Housekeeper’s Daily Ac- 
count-Book, 4to. ls. 9d. sewed.— Affection’s Gift for 1834, 
32mo. 3s. silk. — Evans’s Nine Sermons on the Trinity, 
8vo. 8s. cloth. — Illustrations of the Surgical Anatomy of 
Inguinal and Femoral Hernia, by W. Bloxam, with co- 
loured mechanical Plates, folio, 10s. 6d. sewed. — Dieffen- 
bach’s Surgical Observations on the Nose, translated b 
Bushnan, 8vo. 12s. bds. — The Real Property Acts, wit 
Notes by L. Shelford, Esq. 12mo. 7s. bds.; Ditto, by 
T. Atkinson, 8vo. 6s. bds. — The Law Amendment Act, 
¥ W. Theobald, 12mo. 2s. sewed; 2s. 6d. bd. — The 

oung Groom’s Guide and Valet’s OE by J. Weal, 
12mo. 4s. bds.— Hints upon Tints, with Strokes upon 
Copper and Canvass, by H. Warren, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
—Christian Ethics, being selections from Bp. Sanderson, 
32mo. 2s. aimee Narrations, No. I. Selections 
from the Writings of Jung Stilling, translated by S. 
Jackson, 32mo. 1s. cloth.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vols. XIII. and XIV. History of Arabia, by A. Crichton, 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s, cloth. — Showell’s Housekeeper’s Ac- 
count Book, 4to. 2s, sewed. — Pictorial History of the 
Bible, 4to. 21s. cloth; 95s. silk; 26s. morocco. — Illustra- 
tions of the Botany, &c. of the Himalaya Mountains, by 
F. Royle, Part I. royal 4to. 1s. sewed.— Toilet of Health, 
18mo. 1s. sewed. — Memoirs of Pellico, 2d edition, 18mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. — Conchologist’s Companion, 2d edition, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. — Des Carriére’s France, new edition, 
7s. sheep. — Cabinet Lawyer, 8th edition, 9%. cloth. — 
London Practice of Midwifery, new edition, 6s. 6d. bds,— 
Counter Hints, in reply to ‘* The Hints” of Geo. Farren, 
Esq. by Thomas Nimmo, 8vo. ls. sewed. — Bellamy’s 
New Translation of the Bible, 4to. Part V. 16s. sewed.— 
Alfred Crowquill’s Portfolio, 3s. 6d. coloured; 2s. 6d, 

lain. — Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, 2d edition, in- 
cluding his Vindication, 18mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The account and analysis of Capt. Ross’s Expedition 
(the most interesting topic of the day), and the sketch of 
Mr. Heber, has so encroached upon our limits that we 
must defer many correspondents for a week. To some, 
private communications will be sent. 

By a letter from Mr. Corbaux, we are informed that 
that gentleman, whose volume we reviewed in our last, 
is not, as we supposed, a foreigner, but a native of Win- 
chelsea, in Sussex. We should be extremely sorry to 
hurt either the interests or the feelings of any man by 
Propagating ay error concerning him. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Faculty of 
Arts. The Classes will meet after the Vacation, on 
Friday, the ist of November, when the Rev, Dr. Ritchie will 
commence the Business of the Session, by a Lecture introduc. 
tory to his Courses. 
atin—Professor Thomas Hewitt Key, A.M. 
Greek—Professor Henry Malden, A.M. 
English and Rhetoric— Professor A. Blair, LL.D. 
French—P. F. Merlet, Esq. 
Italian L and L 
German Langu Dr. Hansmann. 
Hebrew—Professor H. Hurwitz, a 
Mathematics—Professor G. I. P. White, A.M. 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Professor Rev. J. Hoppus, 


A.M, : 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Professor Rev. William 
Ritchie. 


Professor Ant. Panizzi, 





Civil Enginery—Professor Rev. William Ritchie. 
Chemistry—-Professor Edward Turner, M.D. 
Zoology—Professor R. E. Grant, M.D. 
Botany—Professor John Lindley, LL.D. 

(To commence Ist of April.) 


Geology—Dr. Turner, Dr. Grant, and Dr. Lindley (to com- 
mence middle of 
Political Economy—Professor J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. (to com- 
mence Ist February). 
The Junior Schoo! met on the Ist of October. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the University, 
and at Mr. John Taylor’s, Bookseller, 30, veper Gower Street. 
THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
Council Room, let Oct. 1833. 





Leslie's Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
This day is published, by Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, Prints, 
10s. 6d,; plain Proofs, 15s.; India ditto, 21s, 
MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING, 
10 inches by 11, of the Portrait of the late Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. Engraved by G. H. Ph 
“* This is a fine likeness. Sir Thomas Lawrence has painted 
Scott as if he were presiding or assisting at some important state 
ceremony; Mr. Leslie as if he were reposing in his library at Ab- 
botsford. The former is an exhibition of his public, the latter of 
his domestic life. The print is b fully eng din i 
by Mr, Phillips.” —Literary Gazette. 








This day is published, price 10s, Od. the Sixth Part of 
ALLERY of the SOCIETY of PAINT. 
ERS in WATER COLOURS, containing— 
Bandit’s Daughter.....-....+++++++++.G. Cattermole, 
Cambray Cathedral ... -Charles Wild. 
Scotch Peasants .........++ -Joshua Christall. 
This Part concludes the work. A few Proofs are taken, price 
182.; India Proofs, 21s.; Proofs before letters, 31s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; and Colnaghi and Co. Pall Mall East. 






For Medical Students, Artists, &c. 
This day is published, Fasciculus I. folio, price 2s. of 


SERIES of ANATOMICAL PLATES, 


Tourist in France, 
HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 1834, 
or, TOURIST in FRANCE;; illustrated with Twenty- 
six Plates, from Drawings 
By J. D. HARDING, Box. 
The Literary Department by T. ROSCOE, Esq. 

Price, elegantly bound in green morocco, li. 1s. Large paper, 
with India proofs of the Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Now ready for delivery, Twenty-six Illustrations to the above, 
on Columbier 4to. for the Coll of fine Speci of the Art 
of Engraving. Proofs on India paper, before letters, 4/,4s.; with 
ditto, 3. 3s.; white paper, 2/. 2s. 

Where may be had, , P 
The Landscape Annual, or Tourist in 
Switzerland and Italy, for 1830, 31, 32, and 33; illustrated with 
104 beautiful Engravings in Line, from Drawings 4 Prout and 
Harding. Price, bound in morocco, Il. 1s. each Volume; or 
21. 12s, 6d. large paper, with Proofs on India paper. 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the First Part of . 
LLUSTRATIONS, Landscape, Portrait, 
and Heraldic, of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
containing Five Plates, engraved by eminent Artists. 
1. Branksome Tower .... -Copley Fielding. 
2. Ben-Venue .. .G. F. Robson, 






3. Iona . ar .G. Cattermole. 
4. Metelill.....c..ccsceseeceeveesees We Boxall. 
5. Armorial Bearings of the Combatants of Flodden 
Field, 
A few Proofs, royal 4to. 3s, 6d.; India Proofs, 4s.6d.; and 
Proofs before letters (only 25 printed), 7s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





Early in November will appear, 
HE SCIAGRAPHICON; a dissected 
Puzzle for Young Persons of an entirely new Descrip- 
tion, exhibiting some of the wonderful Effects which may be pro- 
duced by a Knowledge of Perspective. 
Published by A. Essex, 35, Northampton Street, London; and 
may be had of Stati Fancy R itors, Toymen, &c. 
OOKS.—J. WILSON’S CATALOGUE 
(for October) of an interesting Collection of Books, in 
fine condition, at very low Prices, is just published, and may be 
had Gratis. Gentlemen in the Country forwarding their address, 
may have it sent to them at the expense of a single postage. 
A Catalogue of Pamphlets, Autograph Let- 
ters, and Portraits, just published. 
19, Great May’s Buildings, St. Martin's Lane, 
ondon, 











MUSIC. 


This day is published, dedicated by permission to His Grace 
the Duke of Gordon, price 3s. in cloth, 
HE LIFE of C. EULENSTEIN, 
the celebrated Performer on the Jews’ Harps; accom- 
panied with a finely-engraved Portrait on Steel, by Adcock, 
after an Original Drawing by Branwhite. Proof impressions of 
the Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
James J. Welsh, 8, Regent Street, Pall Mall. 








in Lithography; with Ref and Ph logical 
ing the S of the different Parts of 
the Human Bod 


'y- 

Edited by JONES QUAIN, M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy — vi ga in the University of 
yondon. 


The Plates will be accompanied by Letter-press, containing 
detailed References to the various objects delineated, the names 
being set down in English, Latin, and French. But with a view 
to render them intelligible to a greater number of persons, it is 
intended to give a running Comment on each Plate, stating in 
general terms, and divested (as far as can be) of all technicality, 
the uses and purposes which the different objects serve in the 
animal economy. 

*,* The First Division of the Work will contain the Muscles. 
A Fasciculus, consisting of Two Plates with their Letter-press, 
will be published every Fortnight. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower Street. 








Martin's Milton. 
This day is wy rice 5s, imperial 8vo. 
HE Twelfth and last Part of the new 
Edition of MARTIN’S celebrated and splendid Edition 
of MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, which may now be had 
complete for 31. ; less than haif its original cost. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 








This day is SCAT price 15s. elegantly bound, 
HE LANDSCAPE ALBUM for 1834; 
or, Great Britain Illustrated, in a Series of Fifty-nine 
Views, by W. Westall, A.R.A.; with a Description of each Scene, 
By THOMAS MOULE, Esq. 

_* The great success of the former volume has encouraged 
the jetors to produce present, which ‘~. trust will be 
found in no respect inferior to its cd he cheap 
and beauty of the work uliarly adapt it for a present or school 
prise. It is the same size as the most expensive of the Annuals, 
contains more than double the number of plates, while it is much 
lower in price. 








Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
The few remaining Copies of the First Volume. 
aca ~ "George Cruikshanks’ New Work. 
This day is publiched, price 2s, 6d. plain, 3s. 6d, coloured, 
Y SKET oOo 





By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
‘art Ii, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Artist, 
a Renacetions of Time. 
2.1m ; Ph ) 





3. Scraps and Sketches, in Four Parts. 
Price &s. each, plain; 125, coloured. 


In 8 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 114. 6d, boards, 


EMOIRS of BURNEY. 
By his Daughter, MADAM D’ARBLAY. 

«« There have been no descriptions of Garrick, Doctor Johnson, 
Mr. Thrale, Burke, of greater vivacity and strength, than those 
contained in these volumes.”—Spectator. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price 7#. 
WINS on NERVOUS and MENTAL 
DISORDERS, 
Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand. 

« The whole tenour of the volume bespeaks a mind whose per- 
ceptions of disease are based on the most extensive daily expe- 
rience,"—London Medical and Surgical Journal. 

‘« An entertaining and even instructive book.”— Quarterly Medi- 
cal Review. 

** One of the best works that has ap 
awful subject of mental affections, 
Monthly Magazine, 





red in Europe, on the 
or many years.” — New 





The Bnglish, Scotch, and Irish Nobility. 
Dedicated ermission to the King. 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. (comprising all the 

New Creations,) beautifully printed, and illustrated with up- 

wards of 1500 Engravings; among which is a fine Likeness of 

His Majesty, after Sir Thomas Lawrence's celebrated drawing. 

Price 2. 10s. bound in morocco cloth, 

R. BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE ofthe BRITISH EMPIRE. 

This new edition comprises three times the number of Families 
that have ever before been presented to the public in any one 
a of a similar description. It embraces every family in 

ngland, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary ho- 
nours, and every individual in the remotest degree allied to those 
families; so that its collateral information is now considerably 
more copious than that of any similar work hitherto published. 

*« This popular work justly deserves to be considered as a His- 
tory of the British Nobility. It is enriched by a variety of per- 
sonal anecdotes, never before published, relative to many illus- 
trious houses, in addition to numerous authentic details con- 
nected with their lineage, and communicated to the author by 
the noble inheritors of the titles, The volumes, containing 
nearly 1400 pages of letter-press, are, moreover, illustrated with 
upwards of 1500 heraldic plates, and are printed in double co- 
jumns with so remarkably clear and beautiful a type, as to com- 
prise a quantity of matter equal to no less than twelve octavo 
volumes '"”—John Bull. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington 
eet. 








Agents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute; and for Ireland, 
John Cumming. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


| 


| 


} 


——————— 
New Burlington Street, 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following 
NEW WORKS: 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, 
L=T TERS of HORACE WALPOLE 


TO SIR HORACE MANN, 


No ‘ . 
Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 


Il. 
Lieut. Breton’s Excursions 
In New South Wales, Western Australia, and Van Diemen's 
Land, in 1830, 31, 32, 33, and therefore comprising the most Tecent 
account of the actual Condition of these Colonies. In 1 vol. 8¥o, 
with Plates. 


Ill, 
2d edition, revised by the Author, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
ngland and the English. 
By the Author of “‘ Pelham,” ** Eugene Aram,” &c, 


Iv. 
By Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
In 2 vols. 8vo,. with numerous Plates, Maps, &c. 
Capt. Owen’s Narrative of Voyages to ex. 
plore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, performed 
in H. M. S, Leven and Barracouta. 


Vv. 

New and cheaper edition, revised by the Authors, with 
12 Embellishments, in a neat pocket volume, 
The Book of the Seasons ; 

Or, the Calendar of Nature. 

By William and Mary Howitt. 


VI. 
New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with Plates, 
Capt. Skinner’s Excursions in India. 


« Abounding in lively representations of all that strikes the eye 
as new, b iful, or strange.” —Edinburgh Review. 





Vil. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Etchings, &c. 
Capt. Alexander’s Transatlantic Sketches. 
«It abounds with anecdotes of all imeginable kinds."—Atlas, 





I. 
New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
Wild Sports of the West. 
By the Author of « Stories of Waterloo.” 
“None but a thorough-bred sportsman could write this book. 
The interest never abates; the subjects are varied and original ; 
and the style is light, playful, and elegant.” —Sporting Magazine, 


IX. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with beautiful Portrait. 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 
‘The most important addition lately made to those rare and 
valuable books which teach men and women to know them- 
selves.” —Tail’s Magazine, 


Elegantly bound, 2ls.; large paper (India Proofs), 2. 10s. 
EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1834, from Drawings by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
Esq., with Travelling Sketches on the Coasts of France, 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Early in November, 
The Keepsake for 1834. 
Executed under the superintendence of 
Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 
In silk, 2l¢.; large paper (India Proofs), 21. 12. 6d. 
London: Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 





2 vols, 12mo. price 12s, sewed, ‘ 
PERE SCELTE dell’ Abate PIETRO 
METASTASIO. 
Da ROMUALDO ZOTTI. 
Quarta Edizione, rivistada GIUDO SORELLI. | 
London : Dulau and Co. Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. Ave 
Maria Lane; J. Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and J. Booker, 
New Bond Street. 





12mo. price 5s. bound 


’ 

THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 

the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi- 

culties explained, — to the decision of the French 
cademy. By M. DE LEVIZAC. & 

Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 

improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 





y 
A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of 
SMALL-POX; with an Account of a Mode of Local 
Treatment, which prevents the seaming or scarring of the Skin, 
and the occurrence of that aggravation of symptoms in the ad- 
vanced stages of the disease, hitherto denominated Secondary 


‘ever. 
By H. GEORGE, Esq. % 
Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 
The historical part of the volume is very well written ; and 
I her we can d the performance as high!y credit- 
able to the author, and we have no doubt that it will be found 
as useful as it is interesting.”"—London Medical Gaxette, 








Foolscap 8vo. price 6s, with a coloured Map of the Island, and 
lans of Hobart Town and Launceston, 
ya N DIEMEN’S LAND;; its Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present State, with Advice to Emigrants 
Also a Chapter on Convicts, shewing the efficacy of Transporta- 
tion as a Secondary Punishment. 
By HENRY WALTER PARKER, Esq. 


Barrister-at-Law. 





J. Cross, Colonial Publisher, 18, Holborn; Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





In 8vo. price 7s. 64. boards, 

EVEN LETTERS on NATURAL 
RELIGION, addressed to the Rev. Henry Melvil), A.M. 

inte Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
« Contents.—I. On the Principle of National Religion—II. Ex- 
emplified in the Gentile State of Britain—III. The Effect of the 
Apostolical Accession of the Charch of Christ—I1V. The Opera- 
tion of the Papacy—V. The Principle of Protestantism with 
respect to the Papacy—VI. The Principle of Protestantism with 
respect to Dissent—VII, These Subjects in connexion with the 


present Crisis. 
: By CHARLES SMITH, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 


. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXVII. is just published. 

Contents: 1. National Education in England and France — 
9, Overton’s Poetical Portraiture of the Church —3. Present 
State of Manufactures, Trade, and nay, jee da 4. Life of Mr. 
Roscoe, by his Son— 5. Lady Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes from 
Real Life; Illustrations of the State of Ireland —6. Financial 
Measures of the Government—7. Urquhart and Slade on Turkey; 
State and Relations of that Empire — 8. Baron d’Haussez's View 
of Great Britain — 9. Sir John Herschel’s Astronomy — 10. First 
Sesion of the Reformed Parliament — 11. Walpole’s Letters to 
Sir Horace Mann. 

London, Longman and Co.; Edinburgh, A. and C. Black. 








Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire. 
Now complete, in one handsome volume, royal quarto, price 
6l,5s.; or on large paper, with India proof plates, 10/. 10s. 


EAUTIES of the COURT of CHARLES 


Il.; with Memoirs and Anecdotes of their Lives, and 
an Introductory View of the State of Female Society, and its In- 
fluence, Dress, Manners, &c. at that Period. 

y Mrs. JAMESON, 
Authoress of “* The Lives of Cel d Female S igns,” 
« Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,” &c. 

Comprising a Series of Twenty-two splendid Portraits, illus- 
trating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other con- 
temporary writers of that gay and interesting period. Size of 
the plates, six inches by four and a half; engraved by the most 
distinguished Artists, from Drawings made by order of Her late 
Royal Highness ths Princess Charlotte. 

The following is a brief Descriptive List of the Portraits com- 
prised in this Work, which supplies what has long been a deside- 
ratum in the Fine Arts, and forms a desirable companion to 
Lodge’s Portraits :— 

Catherine of Braganza, the unhappy and slighted wife of 
Charles—Lady Castlemaine, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, 
the haughty enslaver of the monarch—La Belle Hamilton, Count- 
ess de Grammont, one of th ing family 
—The gentle and blameless Countess of Ossory, interesting from 
her extreme beauty, her tenderness, and her feminine virtues— 
Nell Gwynne, merry and open-hearted, who, with all her faults, 
was at least exempt from the courtly vice of hypocrisy, and whose 
redeeming qualities make even the justice of history half loath to 
condemn her— The beautiful and wealthy Duchess of Somerset, 
the wife of three successive husbands, one of whom encountered 
a tragical fate— The noted Frances Stewart, Duchess of Rich- 
mond (“ fond of adoration, yet armed with indifference”) whose 
marriage was the immediate cause of Lord Clarendon’sdisgrace— 
Miss Lawson, mild and gentle, yet opposing the fortitude of vir- 
tue to the perils of a licentious court — The Countess of Chester- 
field, one of the fair principals of De Grammont'’s celebrated story 
of the * bas verts”*— The Countess of Southesk, whose faults, 
follies, and miseries, constitute a tale well fitted to “ point a 
moral”—The i ing and plary Countess of Rochester— 
The beauteous and arrogant Lady Denham, claiming interest 
from the poetical fame of her husband, and her own tragical and 
mysterious fate— The magniticent Lady Bellasys, renowned for 
her beauty, wit, and high spirit, and recorded as the mistress of 
James, Duke of York, only through her voluntary resi f 











Publishing monthly, with Biographies, Portraits, Maps, Notes, 
&c. price 4s. 6d. small 8vo. in cloth, 
NGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the 

most valuable Greek and Latin Classics, under the title 
of « The Family Classical Library.” 
re nted, and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion 
0 
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In 2 vols. wat 18s. in boards, 
EVOTIONAL EXTRACTS for 
de EVERY DAY in the YEAR, compiled from the 
Writings of various Authors. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchvard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





i 
urt, Fleet Street; and sold by all 
«(If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best translations 
of the best classical authors.”—Dr, Parr. 
As the learned languages do not form part of the education of 
females, the only access which they have to the stores of anti- 
quity, is through the medium of correct translation; and the pre- 


sent selection is intended to include those authors only whose 
works may be read by the youth of both sexes. 


The Numbers already published contain the following Authors, 
which may be purchased separately :— 


Demosthenes and Sallust, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Cyropedia, Nos. 3 
and 4, 
Herodotus, Nos. 5 to 7. 
i Virgil, by Wrangham, Sotheby, and Dryden, 
os. 8 and 9. 
Pindar and Anacreon, No. 10. 
Murphy’s Tacitus, Nos. 11 to 15. 
Theophrastus, with 50 Characteristic En- 
gravings, No, 16. 
Horace and Phedrus, Nos. 17 and 18. 
Juvenal and Persius, No. 19. 
Thucydides, Nos. 20 to 22. 
Plutarch’s Lives, with Engravings, Nos. 23 
to 29. 
Hesiod, Cassandra of Lycophron, Bion, Mos- 
chus, Museeus, and Sappho, No. 30, . 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Nos. 31 and 32. 
Sophoeles, No. 33. 
Euripides, Nos. 34 to 36. 
Homer, Nos. 37 to 39. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Epistles, Nos. 40 


and 41. 

Cicero’s Orations, Offices, Amicitia, and Se- 
nectute, Nos. 42 to 44, 

/Eschylus, No. 45. 


Livy commences Oct. Ist, with No. 46, and 
this Author will complete the Series. 
Each Vol. averages 350 pages, and is delivered monthly with 
the Magazines. 
*,* Subscribers can be supplied with Vol. I. and the follow, 
ing Vols. monthly, at any time during the progress of the work. 





Now ready, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with 
1 ished Ch curious 


upwards of 40 Portraits of 
Letters and D in F. mile, &c. 
EMOIRS of IRELAND and the 
UNION, with Delineations of the Principal Charac- 
ters connected with that important Measure. 
By Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 

Member of the late Irish Parliament for the Cities of Tuam 

er. 

«The author hopes by this history to open wide the eyes of 
Great Britain to the present dangers of Ireland; to draw aside 
the curtain of ignorance and prejudice by which her history has 
been so long obscured; to compare her once rising Lege pred 
with her existing miseries; to discover the occult causes of their 











the marriage centract by which she had really become united 
with him — Mrs, Nott, fair, sentimental, and Madonna-like— 
Anne Digby, Countess of Sutherland, beautiful and blameless, 
the friend of the angelic Lady Russell, and of the excellent 
Evelyn— The fair coquette, Mrs. Middleton, one of De Gram- 
mont’s special heroines— Miss Bagot, who became, in succession, 
the irreproachable wife of two libertine lords — The fair, the ele- 
gant, and fascinating Miss Jennings, ‘¢ who robbed the men o 
their hearts, the women of their lovers, and never lost herself!” 
—The Countess of Northumberland, distinguished for her un- 
common Ee and beauty, and the blameless tenor of her life— 
The Duchess of Portsmouth, one of the most absolute of royal 
favourites, and one of the most striking examples of the mischief 
of female usurpation in political affairs—and the Duchess of De- 
Yonshire, fair, kind, and true, and wedded to a nobleman who, to 
the valour and bearing of a Paladin of old romance, added the 
spirit of an ancient Roman. 
Published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington 
Street. 


tree 
Agents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfate; for Ireland, John 
Cumming. 


and the false principles of her misrule; todisplay her 
sacrifices for England, mol ps unmask her libellers in both coun- 
tries. In many of the events he was himself a not unimportant 
actor. Hey d also the ad of individual intimacy or 
acquaintance with the most celebrated personages of pod ebay 
without which, and the fidelity of a contemporary and independ- 
ent pen, the deli i of their ch and the record of 
their conduct, if not lost for ever, and thereby leaving a wide 
chasm in a highly interesting epocha of British history, would 
have descended to posterity with imperfect details, and an ambi- 
guous authenticity.” —Author’s Preface, 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington 
Street. 











In 1 large volume 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY; 
tatae Thefalel of all Religi d Ecclesi 
tical Terms; a comprehensive View of every Article in the 
System of Divinity ; an impartial Account ofall the principal De- 
nominations which have subsisted in the Religi World, from 














Edinburgh Sessional School-Books, and epecially adapted for 
National Infant and other Scheqjs. 
Just published, Volumes Six and. of 


ACRED HISTORY, in the Form of 


halfcbo a ae forming the concluding volumes, price 8s, each, 
By JOHN WOOD, Esq. 


Also, 

1. The Account of the Schools, with Stric- 
tureson Education. 4th edition, 12mo. price 5s. boards. 

2. An Etymological Guide to the English 
Language, 18mo. price 2¢. 6d. boards. 
. First Book. 18mo. price 3d. sewed. 
» Second Book. 18mo. price 1s. half-bd. 
- National School Collection. Price 3s. shp. 
. Instructive Extracts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. shp. 


s10 co ® & 


- Old and New Testament Bi 

new Plan. 18mo. 6d. each, sewed. ‘ lography, is 
8. Concise Exposition of the Prophecies. 

18mo, price 4d. sewed. 


the Birth of Christ to the present day ; together shape ger 
L 





ie most vents 
recorded in Ecclesiastical History, and a Biographical Sketch of 
such Writers as have exerted decided Influence in the field of 
Theological Science. 
By the late Rev. CHARLES BUCK. 
A new and greatly oteet Edition, 
By the Rev. Dr. HENDERSON, 
Theological Tutor of Highbury College. 
“ The number additional articles in the present edition 
amounts to searly five hundred.”—Vide Preface. 
Printed for James Duncan; T. T. and J. Tegg; and 
Simpkin and Marshall. 





Now ready, the ENGLISH TRANSLATION, in 2 vols. Bvo. 
illustrated with a fine Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 


EMOIRS of MARSHAL NEY, 
published by his Family, from bis original Manuscripts 
and Papers. 


Il. 
The edition in French, being the Second, 


with Portrait, &c. &c. in 2 vols. 8vo, lés, 


III. 
Ney’s Military Studies, 


In 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
OURS of DEVOTION, for the Promotion 
of True Christianity and Family Worship. Translated 
from the original German, 

_By the Rev. E. J. BURROW, D.D. F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Sermons, by the late Mr. Jones, af Nayland. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1l. 1s. boards, 


ERMONS on various Subjects and 
Occasions. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM JONES, A.M. F.R.S. 
Late Minister of Nayland. 
: Now first published from the original MSS. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY WALKER, A.M. 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 
St. George’s Hospital. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
Mr. Jones’s Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works, in 6 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 31. 3s. boards. 
In 12mo. price 6s. boards, 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, M.A. 
Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister of 
‘ the New Church of St. Mary, Greenwich. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 











Price 11. 5s. 4to. elegantly bound, 


(THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 
BIBLE; consisting of the Divine Inspirations of the 
Caeser Masters, ged in ach logical series, c 3 
‘orty-two splendid Su goons engraved te first Artists, and 
selected from the finest Specimens of the British School. 
London, M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
Dublin, J. Cumming, 9, Lower Ormond Quay; Edinburgh, T. 
Ireland, jun. 57, South Bridge. 








Books of Travels. 
Lately published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley, New 
Burlington Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


(TBAVELS in SPAIN and MOROCCO. 
By Sir ARTHUR DE CAPEL BROOKE, 
2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 

«* Independently of its political interest at the present moment, 
the agriculturist and the commercial reader may derive much 
information from Sir Arthur Brooke’s work. His description of 
the culture of the vine, and of the customs and practices of the 
wine trade, merit no ordinary attention.”—Courier, 


Il. 
Adventures on the Columbia River. 

Comprising the Narrative ofa Residence of Six Years on the 
Western side of the Rocky Mountains, together with a Journey 
across the American Continent. By Ross Cox, Esq. In 9 vols. 
8vo. with Plates. 

Ill. 

Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific, 
For the purpose of ing with the Expediti under 
Captains Parry and Franklin; completing the Series of Polar 
vores 3d edition, in 2 vols. with Plates, d 

y Fin . 
“ This expedition will be for ever memorable, as one which has 
added immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit.” 
—Blackwood's Magasine, 








IV. 
Travels to and from St. Petersburgh, 
Through Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through 
Prussia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and France. 
By A. B. Granville, M.D, F.R.S. F.L.8. M.R.S. &c. 
2d edition, improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 70 Plates, 36s. bound. 
“* A very superior guide for tourists.”—Literary Gazette. 
P~.. should find a place in every drawing-room in England.”— 


Vv. 
Journal of a Nobleman ; 

Comprising an Account of his Travels in Poland, Turkey, Wal- 
lachia, Transylvania, and Hun ; together with an Account 
of his Residence at Vien and Anecdotes of the distinguished 
Persone there assembled. In 2 vols, post Svo. Sle, 


vi. 
Travels to Constantinople. 

Thence by the Dardanelles to Tenedos, the Plains of Troy, 
Smyrna, ee di Romania, Athens, Egina Paros, Cyprus, Syria, 
and Alezandria. By Captain Charles Colville Frankland, R.N. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with 88 Engravings, price 24s. 

«¢ His volumes teem with interest and instruction.”—Sun. 

« One of the most pi of modern tours.” 
—Morning Journsi, 
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New Edition of the Cabinet Lawyer. 
Including the Acts of the Ref d Parli Le 
and Rules of the Courts; the 8th edition, price 9s. in cloth, 


x 
HE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Antiquities; 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Stage-Coach and Post- 
Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations; Turnpike Laws, Corn 
Laws, and Prison Regulations. 
This Edition has been d to Michael and exhibits 
in one compact Volume a popular and comprehensive Digest of 
the whole civil, criminal, and constitutional law of England as 


1 Decisi 














Written for the Use of his Officers, accompanied with Diag 
and Introduction, by Major James, 8v0. price 6s. 6d, 





Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; 
and John Wardlaw, Edinburgh. 


Bull and Charton, Library, 96, Hoiles Street, London, 








now 
London : Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and Bancks and Co,, Manchester, 
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NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES BY POPULAR 
WRITERS, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE HEADS 


M A N. 
By the Author of the “ Spy,” &c. 
“ Cooper, the can novelist, has no living superior.”— 
Scoteman. 


In 
The Heiress. 3 vols. 
«€ We have been pleased with the snatches of wit, the sarcastic 
and the passionate eloquence of these volumes.”—Athe- 


Ill. 
Grace Cassidy; or, the Repealers. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. 
lery, richly hung with bright and 


“*A charming picture- 
lowing its of the ¢! its at faithful and beau- 
Gaines 


Iv. ‘ mie 
I 3 or, Life as it is. 
Seishig Lge. sagt A. T. Thomson. 
' Author “ Life of Henry VIII.” 3 vols. 
** One of the most touching and exquisitely natural tales that 
many seasons have produced.”— At/as. 


Vv. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
Zohrab the Hostage. 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 


VI. 
New edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. 
e Chaperon. 
ited by Lady Dacre. 
Written with so much simplicity, and such refined taste, as 
to be truly delightful.” —Times. 


vil. 
Eben Erskine; or, the Traveller. 
By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd,” &c. 3 vols, 
« These volumes unite the merit of an amusing work of fiction, 
to the interesting character of a book of travels.”—A/bion, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In 8v0, price 10s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
IR CHARLES BELL’S BRIDGE. 
WATER TREATISE. On the Hand—its Mechanism 
and Vital Endowments as evincing Design. 
London: Wil ,am Pickering, Chancery Lane, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 








&e. 








Second Edition. 
On the 25th of October was published, dedicated issi 
to H, R. H, the Duke of Sussex, 


OLISH TALES 
By Mrs. CHARLES GORE. 

“We find in these powerful tales, the same vigorous genius, 
the same eloquence and accuracy of style, and the same judicious 
and skilful arrangement of plot and selection of character, which 
so strikingly characterise the Hungarian Tales of Mrs. Gore.”— 
Monthly Review, 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
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NEW WORKS, 
Which will be published in a few days by Richard Bentley 
ew Burlington Street. “ 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
NGLAND and AMERICA. 


a Comparison of the Social and Politi 
Masea, paris: olitical State of both 


Il. 
The Sixth Vol. of the Translation of 
Madame Junot’s Memoirs. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of N will be p 
morocco cloth, price 6s. Volume I. of 
ANDSEER’S ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION of the ROMANCE of HISTORY. 
Each Volume will contain Seven beautiful Illustrations of its 
most striking and picturesque Scenes, from Designs by Mr. Tho- 
mas Landseer. The work will be continued on the Ist of every 
succeeding month, until completed in Twelve Volumes, which 
together will comprise the Romantic Annals 
1. England, by Henry Neele, 3 vols. 
2. France, by Leitch Ritchie, 3 vols. 
3. Italy, by C. Macfarlane, 3 vols. 
4. Spain, by Trueba, 3 vols. 
Published by Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, 


London; Bull and Bradfute, Edinburgh: and John Cumming, 
Dublin. 


ed wee 





ly bound in 


Will be published on the Ist of November, the 2d edition, with 
additional Engravings, &c. elegantly bound, 10s, 6d, 


. ee 
HE MISSIONARY; or, Christian’s New 
Year’s Gift. 
Edited by W. ELLIS. 
Il d with Engravings on Wood, by G. Baxter. 

« The embellish are n number, and consist of 
beautiful engravings on wood, mostly executed by Baxter, in the 
tinest style ofthe art. They exhibit, among other subjects, some of 
the hed and cruel sup iti of the heathen. The work 
reflects great credit upon the taste of the editor, and the enter- 
prise of the publishers, whoare justly entitled to the thanks ofall 














o ‘or the ani 
intellectual gratification provided for them.”— Methodist Maga. 
ine. 


«« The volume is embellished with a number of very beautiful 
woodcuts, amongst which we would especially distinguish the 
* Destruction of the Tanjore.’”"—Literary Gazette. 

“ a ; hell} 








Just imported, 


LMANACH de GOTHA, 1834. 6s. 


Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





In Turkey morocco, 12s. 


ITERARY SOUVENIR 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, ladle Proofs) 
gts; nde Pcatect the ne ree ad pp today 3s. sos 
Also, elegantly bound, price 8s. 
New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir for 
1934. Edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts. With Engravings, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


for 1834. 





Price 4. 18mo, boards, 
ACCOLTA di FAVOLE, scelte fra 
quelle di PIGNOTTI, &c. &c. 
London: Dulau and Co. Soho Square; P. Rolandi, Berner’s 
Street; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough 
8 





In royal 18mo. 5, cloth, 


OEMIE; ou, Ja Sceur de la Miséricorde. 
Par A. DE B. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London; and J. Seacome, Chester. 


MERICAN ANNUAL for 1834.— 

A few Copies of the TOKEN and ATLANTIC SOU- 

VENIR for 1834, with numerous Engravings, and elegantly 

bound, price Sixteen Shillings, have been received by R. J. Ken- 
nett, 50, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 





In 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d, boards, the 3d edition of 
HE LIFE of the Right Rev. THOMAS 
WILSON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
By the Rev. HUGH STOWELL, 
Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





October 14th was published, 


ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM. SCRAP. 
BOOK for 1834; containing Thirty-six highly-tinished 
With Poems, &c. 
By L. E. L. 
Demy 4to. tastefully bound, 21s. 

The ‘ Fallen Temple and Lonely Tomb ” of India, conjoined 
with English Landscapes, Portraits of disti hed Individuals, 
which may a general or peculiar interest, and some few 
fanciful tlnfects give the charm of variety to the pictorial deli- 
neations of this Volume. 


Plates. 








which Ih the Missionary are executed 
in a manner that would have ished our forefath od 
Record. 

“ The illustrations of this volume are of a novel and highly 
interesting character. They consist of seventeen wood engrav- 
ings of extreme delicacy and beauty, and prove that in this coun- 
try the art of lignography is making rapid advances towards per- 
fection.”—Cong regational Magazine. 

««We must add, that no friend of missions should be without 
this volume. It is the only one of its kind extant, and it deserves 
a high rep erty ay -§ lical Magazi 

London: Seeley and Sons; Simpkin and Marshall; 
oldsworth and Bait. ; 











On Monday next, in 1 vol, royal 18mo, bound in cloth, 


OMENTS of IDLENESS; 


or, a Peep into the World we call *‘ ours.” 
««Il_y en a que ne font rien—il y en a d’autres qui font des 
riens.” 
T. and W, Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


On the Ist of November will be published, price 4s. 6d. 


watered silk, 
HE SACRED OFFERING; a Collec- 
tion of original Poems, chiefly on Devotional Subjects, 
for M.DCCC.XXXIV. Embellished with a Frontispiece by 
Westali, engraved by Henry Rolls. 
London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Liverpool, 
D. Marples and Co. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 


ILEMMAS of PRIDE. 
By the Author of “ First Love.” 
A second edition of 
Aims and Ends, 
, By Mrs. Sheridan, is now ready, in 3 vols. 
Bull and Churton, Library, Hoiles Street, London; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Shortly will be published, uniform with Macfarlane’s Lives of 
Banditti, and embellished with 16 fine Illustrations, 


IVES of the ENGLISH HIGHWAY- 
4 MEN, PIRATES, and ROBBERS, drawn from the 
earliest and most authentic Sources, and brought down to the 
resent Time, by Charles Whitehead, Esq. 
Bull and Churton, Library, Holles Street, London; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


EARL OF ABERGAVENNY’S SEAT, 
A Landscape by Daniell, R.A. ; 
LADY SARAH BAYLEY, a Portrait, 
Finely engraved by Deane; with other Illustrations by Parris, 
will be comprised in 


HE COURT MAGAZINE for November, 
price 3s, 6d. 
Edited by the Hon, Mrs. NORTON. ; 
The Literary contents are by the most distinguished Writers. 
-B. The First Year complete, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. comprises 
Sixty beautiful Illustrations, of Portraits, Landscapes, &c. and 
above 500 original Papers, price One Guinea each. 
Published by Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, 





Lendon: Fisher, Sen, and Co.; sold by all Booksellers in the 
vr  Woited Kingdom. 


c i the 11th and 12th Vols. of the Paris edition, 
** A few Copies may still be had of Vols. IV. and V, 


III, 
Naval Adventures. 
By Lieut. Bowers, R.N 
Comprising a Narrative of 35 Years’ 
Parts of the World. 


=] 








vice in various 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
The 3d and 4th, being the concluding Vols. of 
The East India Sketch-Book ; 
Or, Life in India. 
*,* A few Copies may still be had of Vols, I. and II, 





F RASER’S MAGAZINEW 
The next Number will contain, in addition to itsusual 
varieties, Original Articles from the pens of the following emi. 
nent characters, whose names will be attached to their several 
pp evn Barly. B 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq.— Edward Lytton Bulwer 4 
M.P.—Lady Charlotte Bury — Mr. Richard Carlile, of Fisk 
Street—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq.—Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker — Thomas Crofton Croker, £sq.— Rev. George Croly— 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. — Miss Edgeworth — Earl of Eldon — 
Henry Hallam, ree Ettrick Shepherd—William Holmes, 
Esq. — Theodore Hook, Esq. — Henry Hunt, Esq. — Washington 
Irving, Esq.—Miss Landon—John Gibson Lockhart, Hes 
tor Maginn — Miss Mitford — Thomas Moore, Esq.— Hon. Mrs. 
Norton — Miss Porter—Barry Cornwall —Gamuel Rogers, Esq.— 
Sir Martin Archer Shee—the late Sir Walter Scott—and Profes- 
sor Wilson. 
James Fraser, London ; and by order of all Booksellers. 


On November Ist will be published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 
price 12s. bound in cloth, 


OM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, with Additions 
and Corrections. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
homas Cadell, London, 


‘HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. XXIV. will be published on Thursday, 
3lst of October. 





On Monday next, cheap and complete edition, in 5 vols. ele- 
gantly printed and embellished, neatly bound for the library, so 
as to range with the new edition of Scott’s Novels, Miss Edge- 
worth’s Novels, Byron's Works, &c, price 30s. 

Iss JANE AUSTEN’S NOVEIS, 
namely— 
Pride and Prejudice 
Sense and Sensibility 
Emma 


Mansfield Park 
Northanger Abbey 
Persuasion. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





On the Ist of Nov. complete in | vol. neatly bound and 


illustrated, price 6s. 
YHE B ERERS 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Forming the 33d Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 
Publishing monthly. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

Of whom may be had, 

A new and revised edition of 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
By Victor Hugo. 
Translated expressly for this Series, by Frederic Shober!. 





On Monday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo- 


REVEULYAUN. 
By the Author of a “ Marriage in High Life.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 


THE POEMS of JOHN GALT, 


Esq. will be ready in a few days, in 1 small vol. 8vo. 5s 





cloth. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Where may be had, just published, 
Aurungzebe ; 
Or, a Tale of Alraschid. In 3 vols. post 8v0. 278. om 
“ A picturesque and spirited story. Alraschid is just the her 
for a romance.”—Literary Gazette. 


The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. with superb Portrait. 
« A work of commanding interest: its materials have perms- 
nency written upon them.”—New Monthly Magazine. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, a! 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington ee 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxfo 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachange: 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. “4 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Pattern 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Ag’ 
for America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





London ; Bell adfyte, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 
Debi Bell and Byadfute, gh; 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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